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HE Home Rule Amending Bill in the House of 
Lords scarcely calls for comment. The situa- 
tion has not altered in the slightest degree. 
On those people who insist on the exclusion of the whole 
of Ulster the responsibility for the fighting—if it comes 
to that—will rest. Total exclusion, it is possible to 
argue, is less likely to be permanent than the exclusion 
of the four Protestant counties; but the Nationalist 
cannot be induced to sacrifice the Catholic parts of the 
province, and here the matter must rest. If the Lords 
attempt to extend the area of exclusion and make it 
permanent, their proposals will be refused by the 
Nationalists and their volunteers. Then comes the 
question whether the Government, failing agreement, 
should proceed with their Amending Bill as it stands. 
Mr. Redmund says No, and the Times thinks that such 
a course would provoke rather than avert civil war. We 
wish it were possible to take a poll of the Ulster counties, 
and we believe the figures would be surprising, for there 
are numbers of Ulster Unionists who prefer Home Rule 
either to exclusion or civil war. As, however, Sir 
Edward Carson will order his supporters to abstain from 
taking part in the Referendum, the passage of the 
Amending Bill must be at best a waste of energy. 


* * * 
Mr. Lloyd George, it appears, has succumbed to 


pressure from the Liberal right wing—whose very exist- 
ence one had almost forgotten. Beset on the one side 


by the land taxers who would rather the local authorities 
received no relief than that they should receive it on the 
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basis of the present rating system—which there is no 
time to reconstruct this Session—-and attacked on the 
other by a group of wealthy Liberals who under cover 
of a protest against lax finance have been objecting to 
the increased rate of income tax, the Chancellor has de- 
cided to knock a penny off the tax on unearned incomes ! 
Mr. Chiozza Money, in an admirable speech which was 
received with great attention and respect on all sides of 
the House, deplored the Government’s decision, but 
Liberal members generally seem to have accepted it 
readily enough. If, however, as seems now quite pro- 
bable, there should be an early general election, Minis- 
terial candidates are not likely to remain so satisfied 
with what has taken place. From the point of view of 
the Labour Party it is a most timely reminder to the 
electors that the Liberal Party is still to a great extent 
a party of financial magnates, and that its sympathies 
are readv—given any encouragement—to go out to the 
harassed millionaire. Doubtless the Chancellor's own 
motives in this connection are above suspicion—for it 
is plain that he really does like taxing millionaires— 
but all the same we fancy that by this ill-considered 
concession he has deprived his 1914 Budget of any 
electioneering value it might have had. 
* * * 

The full extent of the disturbances in Italy last week 
is only now beginning to be appreciated. An article 
in the Times on Thursday gave interesting details. 
Beginning in Ancona, the ferment spread to town after 
town from Turin to Naples, and in Romagna and the 
Marches there appears to have been a full-dress re- 
hearsal of the Revolution. Wires were cut, train ser- 
vices suspended, the authorities reduced to impotence ; 
local Republics were declared, trees of Liberty planted, 
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churches burnt and executive committees established. 
In some places it was announced that the Royal House 
had been overthrown, and that the Prime Minister had 
fled to Tripoli; and, as there was no communication 
with the outer world, these statements were accepted, 
even by Conservative deputies. Socialists, Syndicalists 
and Anarchists worked in harmony and are exultant 
over the success of the demonstration. According to 
the Times the Government dare not suppress disorder 
by force because of the strength of the Socialists, the 
one strongly organised party in a politically apathetic 
country. But is there no deduction to be made from 
this admission that the Italian people are infected with 
“the malady of political apathy,”’ save only those who 
have embraced Socialist doctrines ? 
* * * 

The London builders’ operatives have again rejected 
the proposed terms of settlement. Complete returns 
of the voting have not been published ; but the combined 
figures of the great majority of the Unions participating 
in the ballot show that 4,565 voted for the settlement 
and 14,081 against. The Stonemasons again voted in 
favour of accepting the proffered terms, and have 
apparently definitely decided to seek a sectional settle- 
ment. The Master Builders’ organisation is engaged in 
taking a ballot of its members throughout the country 
on the question of a national lock-out. These circum- 
stances, together with the pressure from the national 
Executives of the Unions, have moved the London 
Building Industries Federation to advise the affiliated 
London branches of the Unions to make peace separately 
with the Masters’ Association. This, although it 
involves dropping the demand for recognition of the 
Federations, seems to have been the wisest course. It is 
difficult to believe that the elimination of the non- 
unionist is not more likely to be secured in the end by 
the acceptance of peace on the terms now offered, with 
a view to making systematic efforts to improve the 
organisation of the Unions. With counsels divided as 
much as they have been during the past few weeks 
victory in offensive as distinguished from defensive 
operations was out of the question. 

* * * 

Mr. Herbert Samuel has only been four months at 
the Local Government Board but he was able last week 
to announce a whole batch of useful administrative 
reforms. He is establishing an “ Intelligence Depart- 
ment,”’ which is to publish reports (including leaflets) of 
reforms and experiments elsewhere which are com- 
mended for imitation. For the first time the Local 
Government Board is having made a survey of all 
the hospital and dispensary provision, voluntary or 
municipal, in each sanitary district, so as to reveal 
officially the deficiencies lately pointed out in our 
columns. An Order—which surely ought to have 
issued years ago—is being drafted giving security of 
tenure to medical officers of health and sanitary inspec- 
tors. And a Circular is being prepared which will, for 
the first time in the history of the Board, expound the 
principles on which out-relief ought to be granted (so 
far have we travelled from the idea that it ought never 
to be granted!), and will definitely condemn the 
common practice of making the out-relief conditional 





on the mother parting with one, two or more of her 
children, so that they may be brought up in the General 
Mixed Workhouse or the Poor Law School. 

* * * 

Not only, however, will the proposed Circular eon- 
demn the whole idea and practice of separating the 
children from the mother, but no less emphatically the 
abominable habit—to which, in the past, Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspectors have given countenance—of 
granting her only such relief as compels her to go out 
to work to the neglect of the home. Nor are the 
recipients of out-relief any more to remain uninspected 
by the Guardians or the Board. Henceforth al] 
maternity wards, nurseries and infirmaries in which 
there are women or children are to be inspected by 
women ; and for this duty a substantial addition to the 
staff of Local Government Board women inspectors is 
to be made, expressly with a view to putting a stop to 
the terribly insanitary conditions and lack of skilled 
attendance which literally decimate the infant nurseries 
of some of the Unions—conditions to which some of the 
male inspectors have for years turned a blind eye. We 
wish Mr. Samuel would publish statistics of the deaths 
of children under five in the various workhouses, for 
comparison with the total number entering and the 
average number present. The difference between the 
death-rates of the different workhouse nurseries would 
startle the public. 

* * * 

A number of disgraceful frauds in connection with the 
administration of the Fair Wages Clause in the Building 
Trades have been revealed by the Report of the Public 
Accounts Committee. Eight firms were found during the 
year 1912-13 to have been cheating their men by paying 
them less than the standard rate to which they were 
entitled and for which the Government was paying. The 
representative of the Office of Works informed the Public 
Accounts Committee that the infringement of the Fair 
Wages Clause in this manner goes on to a very large 
extent. The eight firms whose frauds have been dis- 
covered have been compelled to refund the difference 
between the wages they actually paid and the wages 
they contracted to pay; and their names have been 
removed from the Office of Works list of contractors. 
The Office of Works has also taken the very necessary 
step of appointing two whole-time inspectors whose 
sole duty will be to visit works in progress throughout 
the country with a view to discovering cases where the 
contractor has infringed the Fair Wages Clause by 
paying less than the current rate of the district. So 
far the names of the eight firms have not been published : 
we hope that the Labour Party will insist on this being 
done and will at the same time enquire why prosecutions 
have not been instituted. 

* * * 

There are two essential lines of action which the 
Government should be pressed to adopt immediately in 
connection with the Fair Wages Clause. In the first 
place specific minimum rates and conditions should be 
fixed in all contracts for work involving the employment 
of labour in occupations where no effective standard 
rate has been established by Trade Union action. In 
this connection we drew attention, some weeks ago, to 
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the sweating of sub-postmasters’ assistants which has 
been investigated by Mrs. Bernard Drake, and which 
the Post Office has refused to remedy, as it easily might 
do, through its contracts with the sub-postmasters. We 
are glad to see that the Unionist Social Reform Com- 
mittee has advocated the definite fixing of rates under 
the Fair Wages Clause in its recently issued report on 
Industrial Unrest. In the second place, an efficient 
system of inspection of workplaces of all kinds where 
Government work is being executed should be estab- 
lished, preferably, we think, in connection with the 
Trade Boards or Factory Departments. The enforce- 
ment of the payment of fair wages by Government 
contractors would thus become an integral part of the 
national system of industrial inspection ; and an annual 
report would be laid before Parliamert showing the 
extent to which the unanimous desire of the House of 
Commons and the country that the Government shall 
not be a party to sweating was realised in practice. 
* * * 

No one, whether pro-militant or anti-militant, will 
wish to deny Miss Sylvia Pankhurst the credit of the 
undoubted triumph which she won last week in inducing 
the Prime Minister to receive her deputation of working 
women. Whether Mr. Asquith was convinced that 
Miss Pankhurst really did intend, as she certainly did, 
to make good her vow of dying on his doorstep and was 
anxious to avert that tragedy, or whether he wished to 
mark his recognition of the difference between Miss 
Pankhurst’s form of militancy and that of the W.S.P.U., 
we do not know; but his reception of the deputation 
marks a distinct step forward in the suffrage agitation, 
and the phrases he used in replying to it were capable 
of a much more favourable interpretation than anything 
he has said hitherto. It would be a serious mistake, of 
course, to base many hopes upon the apparent verbal 
advance of so diplomatic a politician as Mr. Asquith, 
but the whole incident suggests how much more effective 
is the kind of militancy that puts the Government in 
the wrong than the kind which in the eyes of the ordinary 
citizen puts them in the right. 

* * * 

The agricultural labourers’ revolt is spreading. Some 
600 or 700 men are now out in Northamptonshire, and 
a somewhat smaller number in the Saffron Walden 
district. Hundreds of labourers in different parts of the 
country are reported to be joining the Union every week. 
In Herefordshire a fifty-four-hour week and pay at the 
rate of 4d. an hour is being demanded, and the workers 
have asked permission of the Union to hand in their 
notices. It is reported that in the Saffron Walden 
district farmers have refused to supply milk to the 
families of strikers; policemen are said to have per- 
formed work for farmers whose labourers were on strike ; 
and Lord Lilford is taking legal proceedings for the pur- 
pose of evicting from his cottage a labourer who has been 
dismissed solely for joining the Union. Incidents like 
this will, we hope, strengthen the determination of the 
Labour movement throughout the country not to allow 
the agricultural workers to be crushed. If the Govern- 
ment's agricultural minimum wage proposals were to 
materialise while the Labourers’ Union is still recruiting 
members, agricultural trade unionism might be able to 





secure a permanent foothold for the first time in the 
history of the English countryside. 
* * * 

Attention has not been drawn in the Press to the 
important exposition of policy with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Mental Deficiency Act which has 
just been made. The duty of providing for all the 
mental defectives within the scope of the law is to be 
undertaken by the County and County Borough Councils, 
which alone will receive the Grants in Aid to be made 
for this purpose. But a large proportion of the men- 
tally defective are at present in the workhouses, or other- 
wise chargeable to the poor rate. Of these, all such as 
are compulsorily transferable to the County Authorities 
are to be at the earliest possible date released from the 
General Mixed Workhouse, and handed over. There are 
others whom the County Authorities have power to 
receive, but cannot compel the Guardians to transfer. 
These the Government think ought also to be taken out 
of the Poor Law, and provided for by the County 
Authorities, not by any combination of Boards of 
Guardians, as it ““ would be unpardonable . . . for two 
institutions to be built by two Authorities to do work 
which could be as well done and perhaps better done by 
a single large institution.” The Lecal Government 
Board will not permit such “a gross failure of adminis- 
tration.” Of all the mentally defective, only two 
classes—the sane epileptics and the “ senile dements ’’— 
cannot, as the law stands, be received into the County 
institutions, and must therefore for the present be re- 
tained as paupers. For these only will combinations of 
Boards of Guardians be permitted to establish new Poor 
Law institutions. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: “Just when his 
influence over the Irish Labour movement as a whole 
seemed at its height, Mr. James Larkin has found 
himself confronted with difficulties within his own 
organisation—criticism from other officials, apathy 
among the rank and file. The Irish Transport Union, 
in fact, has been suffering from the lassitude which often 
follows a big fight. Mr. Larkin decided, last week, 
that the Union wanted a tonic; and he administered 
one which has proved useful to leaders in similar 
difficulties before now—the threat of resignation. It 
had its effect. Consternation reigned; criticism was 
hushed ; the rank and file of the Union were stirred to 
the depths at the idea of losing ‘ Jim’; and two meetings 
of the Union members accorded Mr. Larkin an unquali- 
fied vote of confidence. He is now more firmly fixed in 
his position than ever, and the men’s enthusiasm for his 
leadership and personality has returned in full measure. 
But the expedient of resignation has the disadvantage 
that it cannot successfully be employed twice; and 
Mr. Larkin’s position is correspondingly weakened by 
its use. Moreover, the other officials of the Union, in 
spite of their unconditional surrender on this occasion, 
are likely increasingly to assert themselves; not 
necessarily in a manner hostile to Mr. Larkin, but with 
a tendency to convert his absolute sway over the Union 
into a constitutional monarchy, the checks of which 
may well prove irksome to a man of Mr. Larkin’s 
impatient temperament.” 
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THE COMING DISSOLUTION 


ECIDEDLY, Mr. Lloyd George does not 
I) possess la main heureuse! His Budget of 
seven weeks ago has badly crumpled up, in a 


way discreditable both to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and to the Liberal Party. It was a bold stroke 
to merge an unpopular deficit in a much-needed and very 
popular rehandling of the Grants in Aid; and then to 
find the money by drastic increases in the Super-tax, the 
Death Duties, and the Income Tax on those in receipt 
of more than a thousand a year. There was a promise 
of statesmanship in the new principle adumbrated for 
local taxation, according to which the steadily growing 
local expenditure would fall, no longer on the over- 
burdened rateable value, but to the extent of one half on 
the Grants in Aid, and to the extent of the other on the 
unimproved land value. There was both courage and 
Political Science in grappling with the long overdue 
reform of valuation and assessment by a happy com- 
bination of the expert professional central office, which 
should supply the basis, and the elected local amateur 
Assessment Committee, which could hear and equitably 
adjust the cases of all the aggrieved ratepayers. But 
Mr. Lloyd George, as is unfortunately not unusual with 
him, had not got his Bills ready. He had failed to 
explore in time all the difficulties and intricacies of his 
proposals ; and the bulk of the Liberals fell away from 
him. They refused to hear of Autumn sittings, even in 
order to put through the most urgent social reforms. 
Our legislators, in fact, do not yet recognise their posi- 
tion as servants of the State, entitled neither to take 
six months’ holiday in the year, for which they draw 
four quarters’ salary, nor to prefer their own business to 
that of the public. It became clear that the Revenue 
Bill, with the numerous complicated clauses which the 
draftsman found necessary for altering the whole law 
as to valuation and assessment, and for bringing in the 
new basis of site value, simply could not be passed in a 
session already within a couple of months of its close. 
This discovery, which surely ought to have been fore- 
seen, led to the postponement of the new Grants in 
Aid, and the hasty patching together of a series of tem- 
porary Grants for the final quarter of the present 
financial year, to be defined in a schedule to the Finance 
Bill. Here the ship struck new snags. To revise the 
conditions of all the existing Grants in Aid by means of a 
schedule to the Finance Bill is to take that measure 
out of the strictly guarded character of a “ money Bill,” 
as defined in the Parliament Act. Moreover, as this 
procedure had not been contemplated seven weeks ago, 
the proposals went beyond the terms of the resolutions 
of the House, upon which alone the Bill could be founded. 
Finally, the financial purists protested that it was un- 
constitutional to raise all that amount of new taxation 
when it was not proposed specifically to appropriate it 
to expenditure within the session. It is, to say the least, 
unfortunate for the popular credit of the Liberal Party 
that this protest should have emanated from a group 
of wealthy Liberal Members, who were promptly 
dubbed ‘“‘the Liberal millionaires,” and that what 


looked like an objection to paying the new taxes should 
have been voiced by the Chairman of the Departmental 





Committee which had denied to the poorly paid postal 
servants what even the Postmaster-General and the 
House of Commons subsequently found to be equitably 
due to them. On the intervention, both private and 
public, of the Speaker, who is responsible for the obsery- 
ance of the rules even by the Government, the Cabinet 
came to the surprising decision to abandon, for this 
year, even the temporary increased Grants in Aid on 
which the Local Authorities had been counting, and to 
adjourn all the proposals for reforming the valuation, 
in order to take a penny off the rich men’s Income 
Tax! And the confusion is not yet over. It is not clear 
how even a beginning can be made of the much-vaunted 
scheme of rural cottage building. There is still no word 
of the measure necessary to provide something with 
regard to the 350,000 unfortunate Deposit Contributors, 
in respect to whom the Insurance Act expires next 
December. The House has not even been informed how 
the Chancellor proposes to lay out the two millions to be 
spent this year on putting the Women’s Approved 
Societies in a condition of solvency ; on making further 
provision for pregnancy and maternity ; and on pro- 
viding domiciliary sick nursing, an improved medical 
service, and pathological laboratories. What is at issue— 
what is, if we mistake not, even now not yet decided by 
the Cabinet—is whether these two millions, to which 
we are all contributing, shall be applied for the benefit, 
exclusively, of the fifteen million insured persons (and, 
indirectly, of their dependents), or whether the pro- 
vision for pregnancy and maternity, and the organisa- 
tion of domiciliary sick nursing shall be available, like 
the hospitals of the Local Health Authority and the 
sanatoria of the County Councils, also for the eight 
millions of men, women, and children under £160 who 
at present get nothing, because they are excluded from 
the professedly universal National Insurance scheme. 
There ought, one would imagine, to be no two opinions 
on this point; but the need for concentrating all the 
available resources on patching up the Insurance Act is 
so strongly urged by Mr. Masterman, and the pro- 
fessional and vested interests are fighting so hard on his 
side, that we fear the worst 

This is altogether a bad business, which even the 
Westminster Gazette finds it hard to excuse. Meanwhile, 
it looks as if those who are for refusing compromise with 
regard to Ulster—not on one side only—are going to 
have their way. Whether the House of Lords will 
reject the Amending Bill, whether Lord Lansdowne will 
transform it by notoriously unacceptable amendments, 
whether the final refusal is destined to come from the 
majority of the House of Lords or the majority of the 
House of Commons, no man can yet predict. The 
chances of any settlement by agreement—which have 
alternately fallen and risen almost exactly in corre- 
spondence with the fighting Unionist’s momentary 
hopes of defeating the Government—look now, with the 
Cabinet’s increasing embarrassments in the House of 
Commons, almost dead. We are within a few weeks, 
perhaps even a few days, of a dramatic event. 

From the point of view of the Cabinet there is much 
to be said for a sudden dissolution, with the Home Rule 
Bill and Welsh Disestablishment passing automatically 
into law. The abandonment of the contentious legis- 
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lation involved in the Budget has at least the advantage 
of enabling the Session to be wound up in a week. 
A sudden election, “ between the hay and the straw,” 
would afford no time to the Labour rebels and the 
women Suffragists to multiply third candidatures. It 
would forestall the actual coming into existence of a 
Provisional Government at Belfast, where the Unionists 
would find their hands full with an election, in which 
they would need to win seats, and lose none. It would 
send every Liberal candidate (and necessarily also every 
Labour candidate) to the poll on the platform of Home 
Rule as settled law; whilst the Unionists would be 
hard put to it for any programme whatsoever. It would 
enable Mr. Asquith to have to his aid the enthusiastic 
and strenuous support not only of all the Irish electors 
in Great Britain, but also, in the new House of 
Commons, of a Nationalist Party, certainly undiminished 
in numbers in the critical year until the new Dublin 
Parliament meets, and probably even swollen by the 
capture of O’Brienite seats. It would save the Cabinet 
from an ignominious fall over the proposals for a Second 
Chamber, which Mr. Asquith has committed himself to 
produce, and upon which the Cabinet—infatuatedly in 
favour of an elective Upper House that would inevitably 
be made up of rich men—is apparently hopelessly at 
issue with the Liberal Party, in the House and outside. 
It would relieve the Government from embarrassing 
criticism with regard to not a few awkward questions, 
such as the exact boundary of Persia and Turkey, just 
where we are going to have oil wells ; what on earth can 
be done for the Deposit Contributors, and for the 
casual labourers from whom the Government is still 
deducting fourpence even for one job; and how the 
London building trade can be set going again. And 
the Cabinet may well be advised by their political 
agents that an election, though it might lose them on 
balance a few seats, would almost certainly give them a 
numerical majority, and an enormously strengthened 
mandate. 

We do not pretend to approve the abandonment of the 
main features of the Budget ; for which the recalcitrant 
Liberal Members of the House of Commons, both those 
who refused to sit in the autumn and those who disliked 
the increased taxation, must share the reproach with an 
overhasty Chancellor. If the work could not have been 
done by August, the House might have sat in October. 
If the Grants in Aid had to be postponed, the precedent 
of 1890 might have been followed, when the whiskey 
money was suddenly diverted to Technical Education, 
and the two and a half millions, which were already 
in course of collection, appropriated temporarily to some 
hew purpose. The sinking fund might have been 
restored to its former amount, or further means placed 
at the disposal of the Road Board or the Development 
Commissioners. Nor do we look with anything but 
regret at the all-too-probable sacrifice, that a sudden 
dissolution may involve, of the odds and ends of useful 
legislation which this session might have completed, such 
as Mr. Jowett’s School-feeding Bill and Mr. Denman’s 
Child Labour Bill. The failure of the Plural Voting 
Bill to reach its third session would, we hope, teach 
Liberal Ministers that the very first measure of the 
very first session of their new Government must be a 





really comprehensive and honestly democratic Franchise 
and Registration Bill. The second ought to be an 
application of the Trade Boards Act to all occupations 
whatsoever where the normal adult wage is under 
thirty shillings a week ; and the inclusion of hours of 
work and other conditions of employment among the 
subjects of the determination. 


THE COMMONS AND CHILD 


LABOUR 
C) tix eects tactics have never reduced 


the proceedings of the House of Commons to 

a more desperate futility than that which 
characterised the debate on Mr. Denman’s Children 
(Employment and School Attendance) Bill at the end 
of last week. The whole of the available time was 
devoted to the discussion of bogus amendments and a 
motion for adjournment of the debate. Since under 
ordinary circumstances no further time is available for a 
private member's Bill, the responsibility for the future 
progress of the measure depends wholly on the Govern- 
ment. 

It has frequently been urged during the discussions 
on this Bill which have taken place inside and outside 
Parliament that its proposals were too far-reaching in 
their scope and in their effects upon the interests and 
customs of particular classes of the community. No 
charge could be farther from the truth. It would have 
been impossible to have made the provisions of the 
measure more moderate in character without rendering 
them absolutely meaningless. There were only two 
important points in which the Bill compulsorily imposed 
a higher standard of child labour regulation than at 
present exists. It fixed thirteen as the minimum school- 
leaving age (while specially providing that half-time 
employment in factories at the age of twelve should be 
allowed until 1917), and it fixed the minimum age for 
street trading in towns at fifteen for boys and eighteen 
for girls. Beyond this the Bill simply gave local 
authorities an opportunity for exercising their discretion 
with regard to raising the school-leaving age to fifteen, 
establishing compulsory attendance at continuation 
classes for not more than eight hours a week up to the 
age of sixteen, and regulating the hours of labour for 
boys and girls under this age in any employment outside 
the Factory and Mines Act. Even these limited powers 
would be exercised under the supervision of the Board 
of Education, and employers of labour were given full 
opportunities for stating their objections to every pro- 
posed advance in regulation. 

Every effort has been made by the opponents of the 
Bill to conceal the essential issue which is at stake. 
We have heard of the dire necessity of the widow, of the 
poverty of the Lancashire spinners and weavers, of the 
inadequacy of elementary education as a training for 
life, and of the necessity of child labour to the cotton and 
glass-bottle industries. But neither Parliament nor the 
public understand the real reason why the cotton and 
glass-bottle industries have occupied such a prominent 
place in the discussion of the Bill. This reason is the 
fact that the spinners, weavers, and glassblowers are 
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practically in the position of sub-contractors who 
employ and pay out of their piecework earnings sub- 
ordinate classes of workers—namely, the piecers, 
tenters, and takers-in. Since the piecers largely, and 
the tenters and takers-in wholly, consist of children, the 
spinners, cotton-weavers, and glassblowers are even 
more anxious than their employers to keep up as large 
a supply as possible of child labour. In general trade 
unions have pursued the policy of endeavouring to limit 
the amount of juvenile labour which is employed in any 
occupation. But the cotton-workers and glassblowers 
have no fear of future competition from the children 
whom they employ. The glassblowers’ trade union is 
strong enough to be able to enforce the rule that the 
little boys who spend the whole day (or night) in taking 
the freshly blown bottles to the annealing furnace shall 
learn nothing of the art and craft of bottle-making. This 
privilege is strictly confined to the apprentices. The 
proportion of learners to skilled journeymen is rigidly 
fixed, and only a minority of “ takers-in ’’ can ever hope 
to enter the status of apprenticeship. There is no kind 
of apprenticeship in the Lancashire spinning industry, 
and there is always a surplus of piecers ready to take up 
the position of spinners or “ minders.” But the 
Operative Spinners’ Union is strong enough to render 
impossible any suggestion that the employers should 
take advantage of the surplus of piecers capable of 
minding a mule to lower the standard rate of 
wages. Large numbers of little piecers leave the 
industry at the ages of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen. 
Probably only one in every half-dozen of them at the 
outside ever succeeds in becoming a minder or obtaining 
permanent employment in the industry. Thus the 
cotton-spinning and glass-bottle industries, in addition 
to employing children at an early age under conditions 
which are inferior to those enforced by the normal 
standard of regulation of the Factory Acts, are also 
guilty of causing in its worst form the type of industrial 
parasitism known as “ blind-alley ’’ employment ; and it 
should be clearly understood that the Labour and 
Liberal members of Parliament who protest against the 
slightest restriction of the supply of child workers in the 
cotton and glass trades are in reality voicing the desires 
not of workers in an ordinary position, but of a class of 
middlemen employers who are banded together to 
maintain amongst their subordinates conditions of work 
which the community has stamped out in every other 
branch of factory employment. 

The cotton and glass-bottle trades have taken the 
most prominent part in opposition to the Employment 
of Children Bill during the present session. But the 
influence of the organised newspaper press has been 
working silently within the walls of Parliament to defeat 
the steps which are proposed in order to protect children 
from the well-known and obvious dangers of street 
selling. Sir George Toulmin, who has been particularly 
active during the last two or three years in opposing 
reform in this direction, stated in the House on Friday 
of last week that newspapers do not employ street- 
trading children. That statement amounts to an evasion 
of the facts falling little short of actual mendacity. The 
newspapers give papers out for sale sometimes direct to 
children and sometimes to middlemen who themselves 





employ the child sellers on a commission basis. But 
it has been established by magisterial decisions in two 
or three towns that even under the former system the 
newspaper proprietors are not the employers of the 
children, since these are technically independent traders, 
Presumably Sir George Toulmin’s remark was an allusion 
to the fact that newspaper proprietors have thus been 
freed from the formal responsibility for converting a few 
hundred boys every year into unemployables or petty 
criminals. But there is no doubt that the moral 
responsibility for the conditions of the employment of 
children in street trading rests with the newspaper 
companies, who are allowed by the community to earn 
their dividends at the expense of the growing generation. 
Here, again, the essential facts should not be obscured 
by the misleading statements of members of Parlia- 
ment who represent particular vested interests. 

We have made special reference to the cotton and glass- 
bottle trades and to newspaper selling because these 
are the principal sources of opposition to Mr. Denman’s 
Bill, and because the conditions of employment in them 
have been very carefully examined and authoritatively 
condemned by Mr. Trevelyan’s Committee on Half- 
time, Sir John Simon’s Committee on Street Trading, 
and the Committee on the Night Work of Boys. But it 
is important to remember that these three industries, 
taken together, do not contain more than 10 per cent. of 
the juvenile workers who would come under the pro- 
visions of the Bill. There is practically no opposition 
to the continuation class scheme of the Bill, nor to the 
proposals to afford a more adequate protection from 
overwork to the quarter of a million children employed 
out of school hours outside factories, and even the 
larger number of juvenile workers aged under sixteen 
who are engaged in commercial employments, and whose 
hours of labour have been proved by innumerable 
investigations frequently to amount to eighty a week. 
The case of the van-boy is well known, and was reported 
on last year by an official Committee which unanimously 
recommended the adoption of a system of control of the 
hours of labour. The Advisory Committees appointed 
in connection with the Labour Exchanges are continually 
complaining of the excessive hours of many classes of 
shop and errand boys. The latest piece of evidence 
comes from a committee attached to the Liverpool 
Labour Exchange, which reports that out of some five 
hundred boys and girls whom its members interviewed 
about 10 per cent. left work too late to be able to join 
a recreative evening club, while attendance at continua- 
tion classes was, of course, assumed to be quite out of 
the question. Even if the vested interests are strong 
enough to prevent any reform in the conditions of 
employment of the thirty or forty thousand children 
in the textile, glass, and newspaper-selling trades who 
might be affected by the proposals of Mr. Denman s 
Bill, why is there to be delay in according to the hundreds 
of thousands of other juvenile workers a protection 
which is universally admitted to be necessary, against 
which there is no outcry from the employers, and which, 
being administered by local authorities, is much more 
likely to err on the side of moderation than on that 
of stringency ? ; 

In short, the case for action in connection with this 
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Bill is unanswerable. Every one of its important pro- 
osals can be amply supported by quotation from the 
reports of the numerous committees to inquire into 
various aspects of the child labour question which the 
Government has appointed. Discussion on the subject 
has reached saturation point. The possibilities of 
action through a private member's Bill have been 
rendered nugatory by obstruction conducted on behalf 
of the vested interests. The duty of the Government 
to star Mr. Denman’s Bill, and so allow it to pass 
through Parliament this session, is plain. 


THE THEATRE 


OR issuing this week a_ special Supplement 

k devoted to the Subject of the Drama no 

excuse, we are sure, is needed. To the 
future historian the enormous progress of the theatre 
will, beyond doubt, be the most striking of the 
literary developments of our time. A_ generation 
ago—although great dramatists were already at work— 
the modern drama was an object of contempt. The 
theatre was regarded as a place of light entertainment 
by those who patronised it, and as a disreputable resort 
by those who did not; and most writers of standing, 
although they revered, and sometimes tried to imitate, 
the classical playwrights, never dreamt of producing an 
intelligent modern drama which would reflect the ideas 
and emotions of the men of their own time. The last 
decades have seen an astonishing change. Ibsen, 
Tolstoy, Strindberg, D’Annunzio, Shaw, Maeterlinck, 
Hauptmann, Tchekhov, Brieux, Synge, Yeats, Wilde, 
Bjérnson—these, and others who might be mentioned, 
vary immensely in artistic capacity ; but how different 
they all are from the Scribes, Sardous, and Robertsons 
who dominated the theatre of the last age! Half the best 
literary artists of our time have devoted themselves, 
entirely or in large measure, to writing plays, not for the 
study but for the stage ; and our greatest literary propa- 
gandists are nearly all of them doing it. A new theatrical 
public with new demands has come into existence. From 
Moscow to Chicago the air trembles with proclamations 
of the artistic and social missions of the drama. Reper- 
tory theatres and producing societies have sprung up 
everywhere with the object of staging plays which 
appeal to the brain and the spirit and not merely to the 
tear-duct and the faculties of cachinnation. The drama 
is usurping one by one most of the functions of the 
printed word ; never, even in the days of Aristophanes 
or of Shakespeare, did the theatre touch the communal 
life at so many points. The modern theatre is, amongst 
other things, a pulpit, a platform, a legal and economic 
research bureau, and a debating hall. And in another 
ten years it will be “ like this, only more so.” 

Now we see no necessity for the discussions, which so 
obsess some people, as to whether a play should or 
should not have a “ purpose,” or whether a play can 
really be “ Art” if it frankly discusses an intellectual 
problem or calls attention to some social evil. These 
arguments seem to us completely futile. It is quite 
obvious that a lesson can always be deduced from great 
dramas. No one, for example, can see King Lear 
without feeling that it is a cruel thing to turn your poor 





old father out of doors. It is quite likely, on the other 
hand, that a set intention of preaching on a writer's 
part may detract from his appeal to the esthetic sense. 
We can certainly remember some plays which were 
excellent propaganda and which completely lacked any 
vestige of poetry, of wit, of distinction in language, and 
of subtlety in character. But why condemn them for 
this? There is nothing sacrosanct about words 
spoken before footlights by people with their faces 
painted any more than there is about words printed by 
skilled mechanics with their faces blacked. We do not 
ask whether a Budget statement, a treatise on unearned 
increment, or a handbook to therapeutics is Art, and we 
do not dream of suggesting that type and paper are 
being misapplied in their production. There are land- 
rats and water-rats, beautiful books and _ hideously 
utilitarian books; there is no earthly reason why we 
should not also have plays and plays—plays which call 
attention to syphilis and insanitation, and plays which 
deal with the more general topics of God, Destiny, the 
elements, and human nature without necessarily ramming 
any particular deductions down our throats. If a 
propagandist play happen also to have the qualities of 
fine comedy or tragedy, so much the better ; if it has not, 
it may still be very valuable. It is not a pleasure to 
read a pamphlet about overcrowding in slum areas, but 
such pamphlets cannot therefore be condemned. We 
believe that the near future may witness a superb 
renascence of the poetic drama. But we also hope for 
and expect a large increase in the number of plays to 
see which will be not a pleasure but a duty. 

The exalted esthetic, intellectual and moral functions 
of the theatre are now widely recognised all over the 
world ; and there is an increasingly strong demand in 
this country that the importance of the drama should 
be recognised by the State. At present all that the State 
does for the drama is to employ officials to disembowel 
it. As long as many of the most serious plays of all 
ages are kept off our stage by an anomalous, stupid, and 
quite arbitrary censorship, the State implicitly declares 
that the drama does not really matter, and hampers 
the growth of a proper conception of the theatre's 
potentialities. We believe that the abolition of the 
censorship and the establishment of a National Theatre 
would greatly heighten the prestige of the drama in this 
country and enhance its powers of making a serious 
appeal. It is quite likely that a National Theatre, when 
it comes, may have a very stick-in-the-mud and even a 
very tasteless management. But there will be a large 
building, a large official building, supported by public 
money, which will display to the eyes of the man in the 
street the importance of the theatre in the communal 
life. And that will be a very valuable thing. The 
Royal Academy itself is a very portly and uninspired 
institution as far as its artistic products go. But its 
mere existence gives painting a status, and thus ensures 
it respect, and secures it endowment. Not even the 
most zsthetically blind of Englishmen considers painting 
a merely trivial thing, as so many people still consider 
the drama ; and we believe that the long-continued public 
patronage of the graphic and plastic arts has a great deal 
to do with this. At the present moment we have 
publicly endowed libraries, museums, art galleries, and 
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laboratories galore, but there is not a single municipally 
or nationally subsidised theatre in the whole of the 
British Isles. The result (as a foreigner remarked to us 
this week) is that when one enters an English theatre, 
whatever the play staged may be, one still sees the vast 
majority of the audience smugly waiting for something 
to laugh at, in the spirit of the street arab who laughs at 
a Frenchman’s trousers or the mirth-provoking contor- 
tions of a man falling off the top of a "bus. And yet, 
individual for individual, we are naturally no less intel- 
ligent than Germans, Russians, and Scandinavians. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIAN 
STUDENT 


HE problem of the Indian student is growing 

more serious day by day. In a way it is a 

part of the great problem of India, but in 
another way it is a problem by itself. The problem is as 
serious in India as in England, as it has been found that 
even at home the Indian student is not so docile and 
easily managed as he used to be. 

There are three aspects of this problem—educational, 
economic, and political. Educationally, India is far 
behind the other civilised countries of the world. The 
Government of India have not yet recognised fully and 
properly that the children of the body politic are its 
greatest asset and its most valuable capital, and that on 
the proper investment of that capital and on the proper 
handling of that asset depend the future prosperity, 
happiness, and greatness of the body politic. Education 
in India is still a matter of secondary importance. The 
Government have not yet accepted their obligation to 
establish a system of universal compulsory elementary 
education. The amount spent on secondary education, 
on universities, and on technical and industrial educa- 
tion cannot bear comparison with similar expenditure 
incurred for the same purposes by other Governments 
in Great Britain, in Germany, in France, in the United 
States of America, or even in Japan. Thus India is at a 
double disadvantage. It not only suffers from want of 
schools and colleges and technical institutions, but it 
also suffers from the quality of the education imparted 
in its educational institutions. The Government of 
India have no funds to introduce a system of com- 
pulsory elementary education, and what they can spare 
for education they want to apportion between the ex- 
tension of primary education and the improvement of the 
existing educational institutions. On the latter point, 
also, those who have the shaping of the Government 
educational policy in India, as also those who have the 
carrying out of it, have rather queer ideas. They 
attach very great importance to buildings. The buildings 
have to be palatial and artistic. They forget that the 
most important test of a successful educational institu- 
tion is the quality of the education it imparts. If the 
education is sound and practical, it matters compara- 
tively less in what sort of a building it is imparted. A 
habitation is always a necessity, but much more are 
food and water and air. A man with a small income 
cannot afford to be a dandy at the cost of the necessities 
of life. 

Then the Government of India must employ a larger 
number of Europeans in the educational service than is 
absolutely necessary. More often than not the persons 
appointed to, or selected for, the Indian Educational 





Service are not of the best kind. It would be much 
better if a few first-class men were appointed in every 
university than that a larger number should be employed 
on salaries which cannot and do not attract first-class 
men. The worst is that even first-class Indians are 
passed over in favour of third-class Europeans. Again, 
the Indian educational policy insists on a great deal of 
the Indian student’s time being wasted on high pro- 
ficiency in the English language, and also on teaching 
all subjects, other than Oriental languages, in English. 
It also insists on impossibly high standards for ordinary 
passes. This results in making the lot of the Indian 
student rather hard. A very high percentage of 
students fail to get pass marks in almost every univer- 
sity examination, and one often hears of “ general 
massacre ”’ in connection with this examination or that. 
Add to this the fact that the education imparted is 
generally so unpractical that in very many cases it does 
not enable the successful student to earn a decent liveli- 
hood at the end of his academic career. As far as 
Government service is concerned, the Indian educated 
in India must content himself with inferior positions, 
however brilliant his university career may have been. 
This is the rule, though there are exceptions to it here 
and there. One must come to England to compete 
for the I.C.S., for the I.M.S., for the Imperial Service 
of the P.W.D., for the Bar, for the Forest Department, 
etc., ete. 

All these considerations necessitate the coming of a 
large number of Indian students to England, where 
again the colour prejudice has of late grown very 
largely both in volume and intensity, and it is very 
unfortunate that at the universities, the technical 
institutes, and the hospitals its growth should be pari 
passu with the establishment of the Indian Educational 
Bureau. The very establishment of this bureau is an 
evidence that the Government is alive to the seriousness 
of the Indian students’ problem in England. The Indian 
students in England are in revolt against the Bureau. 
Personally, I would strongly favour an institution like 
this if it were worked in a purely educational spirit, 
with the sole object of helping the Indian student in 
getting educational facilities and practical experience. 
The Indian students, however, complain that it is not 
worked in that spirit; that instead of removing the 
colour prejudice, it has contributed to the increase of it, 
by creating an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion; 
that from an advisory bureau it has developed into a 
Department of Administration, seeking to have an 
effective and exclusive control over all Indian students 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; that instead of securing 
greater facilities for Indian students, the working of the 
Bureau has resulted in the contraction of those facilities ; 
that it is guided and governed more by political con- 
siderations than educational, and that it has introduced 
a regular system of espionage ; that its guardianship is 
quite ineffective and very expensive, and that it en- 
courages flattery and hypocrisy, and doles out its 
favours in the same way and on the same principles 
which mostly guide the different departments of the 
Government of India in the distribution of patronage. 

I am not in a position to say whether these com- 
plaints are well founded, but I have no doubt that 
there must be something in them, and that the matter 
requires thorough investigation and a statesmanlike 
handling. The fact of the matter is that the whole 
educational policy of the Government in India 1s 
dominated by suspicion and distrust of the educated 
Indian, and that distrust and suspicion has by some 
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unfortunate means travelled as far as England. I am 
prepared to admit that every Government is more or 
less moved by political considerations in the shaping of 
its educational policy. The difference is that in self- 
governed countries the education of the citizen aims at 
making him not only an effective and useful member 
ofithe body politic, but also patriotic, self-reliant, and 
independent. In countries governed by bureaucracies 
such as that which rules India one of the ideas that 
actuates the educational policy of the Government is 
to prolong the rule of the bureaucracy by discouraging 
all methods of education which might result in the 
lowering of their prestige, in the weakening of their 
hold over the people, and in the steady transfer of the 
power from the bureaucracy to the representatives of the 
people. This, of course, is bound to result in much 
educational waste, in educational contraction and dis- 
tortion, and also in the subordination of pure educa- 
tional interests to political considerations. All this is 
the more accentuated when the ruling bureaucracy is 
foreign. The truth is that no foreign Government can 
altogether be free from this prejudice. And if we 
recognise this fact, we cannot help remarking that great 
credit is due to the British Government and the British 
nation for what they have actually done in India in the 
cause of education. 

It is evident, however, that with the political awaken- 
ing in India the education problem enters on a new 
phase. It grows in complexity. There is suspicion and 
distrust on both sides. The Government mistrusts the 
Indian student and the Indian student mistrusts the 
Government. It is time that something effective were 
done to remove this mistrust, as in any case the younger 
generation’s growing in mistrust and suspicion of their 
Government is neither good for the Government nor for 
the country at large. Then, again, from the economic 
point of view also, the Indian student has some sub- 
stantial grievances. He comes to this country at great 
sacrifice and receives the best education that he can get 
here. A good many of them distinguish themselves in 
the university examinations of this country ; yet they 
find that there is hardly a career for them in their own 
country worthy of the education they have received 
and the expense they have incurred. A good many 
Indians who have qualified in the best technological 
institutes of Great Britain are passed over in favour of 
Englishmen whose educational qualifications are in no 
way better than theirs. All this makes them bitter 
and dour. Repressive measures might be effective 
so far as outward manifestations of discontent are con- 
cerned, but they can hardly lead to that contentment 
without which no Government can ever be happy or 
fully secure. If the Government were once to make up 
their mind that their educational policy, both here and 
in India, will be solely guided by what is best for the 
Indian student, and that the successful Indian student 
will have the first claim to their patronage, then most of 
this distrust will disappear automatically. 

In addition, early steps should be taken to make 
education in India as good and effective for all practical 
purposes as in England, so that the necessity for 
education in England might be dispensed with, at least 
in the case of a vast majority of those who come here 
either for competitive examinations or for admission 
into learned professions. The Educational Bureau in 
London should be a purely advisory body and a help. 
The admission into English universities and hospitals 
should be free, subject to the same regulations and 
restrictions as are imposed in the case of non-Indian 





students. Certificates of merit and of good conduct 
given by Indian colleges and universities ought to be 
quite sufficient for admission into British colleges, 
universities, polytechnics, and hospitals, ete. 

The restrictions recently imposed on students in 
India with a view to insuring them against political 
‘“ contagion ” are, in my humble opinion, futile and pro- 
vocative. They have cut away the students altogether 
from political life. The authorities may well require that 
the students should not take active part in politics, but 
to remove them from influences which taught them the 
value of self-restraint in politics is bad policy. The 
elderly generation of Indian politicians, who alone could 
provide a proper atmosphere of political thought for 
them, have lost influence over the younger generation, 
as the latter have no occasion to mix with them fully 
and on intimate terms. The Indian student is a 
thinking being. No amount of repression can stop 
thought. The best and safest thing is to guide. 
and to allow it an outlet in proper and restrained chanrgls. 

I am fully conscious of the fact that the Incian 
student in England sometimes goes wrong and requires 
guidance, but the remedial measures adopted have so 
far failed to improve matters. The gentlemen and 
ladies of the Educational Bureau mean well, but the 
circumstances under which they started their work 
were rather unfortunate. Their work is uphill, as both 
their motives and their methods are questioned. The 
real solution of the problem lies in opening careers for 
Indian young men and in bringing into existence con- 
ditions of political and economic life in India which may 
be consistent with individual as well as national self- 
respect. Let Indians have the same positions in India 
as the Colonials enjoy in their colonies, or as Englishmen 
have in England, and the whole problem would be 
solved automatically. If it cannot be done at once, at 
any rate let the Government make substantial advances 
in that direction, so as to convince the Indian student 
and the Indian people that it intends to do it in the 
near future. 

LaspaT Rat. 


THE SUN WORSHIPPERS 


E have not seen a single protest in the news- 

W papers against the forcible suppression by 
the police of what we take to be the ancient 

national religion of England. On Sunday last some 
two thousand people assembled at Stonehenge at dawn 
to watch the sun rise, among them a body of sun wor- 
shippers, under the auspices, we are told, of the Universal 
Bond. These devotees, being in the temple of their 
faith, wished to offer up prayers on the altar stone as the 
sun rose, which they were officially forbidden to do; 
and, as they persisted in their worship, they were (as the 
report says) “ forcibly ejected from the enclosure.” They 
had still sufficient of the spirit of the twentieth century 
to demand their admission money back, but even this 
justice was denied them. Who is there who does not 
sympathise with the public which, in generous indigna- 
tion, thereupon tried to rush the pay office? Who is 
there ignoble enough to take his stand with the police 
who defended the pay office and thus did what little they 
could to stamp out the last embers of the oldest religion 
in England? Surely this is a question in which every 
Protestant and every Catholic is vitally interested. 
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What guarantee have they that, if sun worship is for- 
bidden by law at Stonehenge, Christianity will not one 
of these days be forbidden at Westminster Cathedral 
and St. Paul’s ? 

We could have understood the attitude of the police 
if the disciples of the Universal Bond had made an 
attempt to offer up human sacrifices. Though we are 
not wholly adverse to the practice of offering up human 
sacrifices—there are several leading politicians, indeed, 
who would decorate an altar very nicely—we realise that 
the law cannot be expected to countenance things of 
that kind. Moreover, we fear that when our ancestors 
stained their altars with human blood they took very 
little advantage of their opportunities to get rid of the 
undesirables : otherwise they would not have left such a 
race of Ancient Britons behind them to keep back the 
hands of the clock ever since. Indeed, our ancestors 
mm&y- themselves have worshipped the sun in a 
react) mary spirit—like Joshua, preferring it standing 
still. Even to-day there are many places where the 
people resort to all manner of tricks in order to impede 
the sun in his progress. There are Eskimos, for instance, 
who play the game we know as cat’s-cradle with the idea 
that the sun will get caught in the tangle of thread, 
and will thus be prevented from disappearing for the 
winter. Similarly, we are told of a tribe in New Guinea 
in which if a man is far away from home, and is afraid 
the sun will set before he can get back again, he makes a 
loop of string, looks through the sun at it, pulls the loop 
into a knot, and says : “ Wait until we get home, and we 
will give you the fat of a pig.” The Golden Bough 
mentions a number of these customs for delaying the 
journey of the sun. It has always, however, been more 
obviously to man’s interest to free and strengthen the 
sun than to impede it. Man has dreaded any signs of 
weakening on the part of the great life-giver, and, even 
when he has tried to entangle it in his childish nets, he 
has done so in order to preserve it from death, not having 
the foresight to see that its death would be followed by 
a glorious resurrection. He dreaded its extinction at 
sunset as he dreaded it at times of eclipse. At such 
times he thought he saw his god being devoured by 
ferocious enemies. We are told of a Peruvian tribe 
the members of which used to shoot burning arrows at 
the sun during an eclipse, hoping in this way to scare 
away the monster that was getting the better of him. 
In other parts of the world primitive man shoots his 
fiery arrows, not with the notion of scaring away the 
hostile dragon, but in the belief that this will help 
to rekindle the waning light of the sun. One of the 
most curious methods of encouraging the sun to perform 
his rounds without fail was resorted to in ancient Egypt 
when the king used to walk round the walls of a temple 
as a good example to the god whose viceroy he was. 
It was to help the sun on his daily way that the people 
of Rhodes used every year to cast a chariot and four 
horses into the sea—a gift to enable him to drive 
across the sky, which had its parallel in the rites of 
many other countries. Even the human sacrifices which 
were so famous a feature of ancient Mexican religion 
had it as their object to assist the flagging powers of the 
sun. The Mexicans believed that the sun got worn 
out like any living creature, and that unless he were 





-given food, he would slowly die. Hence those ghastly 


offerings upon Mexican altars when captives taken 
in war were offered as a meal to a famished god. 
“Thus,” as Sir J. G. Frazer comments on this, “ the 
ceaseless wars of the Mexicans and their cruel system 
of human sacrifices, the most monstrous on record, 
sprang in great measure from a mistaken theory of the 
solar system. No more striking illustration could be 
given of the disastrous consequences that may flow in 
practice from a purely speculative error.” 

It is not to be wondered at that our fathers should 
have worshipped the sun to such a point as to construct 
barbaric theologies around him. He is the light-giver, 
the food-bringer, the destroyer of the cold. Even many 
Christians to-day turn to the east, the place of the rising 
sun, as part of their ritual. In this they confess their 
kinship of mind with the Sioux who look towards 
the sun as they smoke their'ritual pipes. Do not we 
still call our holiest day ““Sunday”’? We once knew a 
lady who declared that it was sinful to call the Sabbath 
by a heathen name, and reminded us that we would 
meet the word Sunday nowhere in the Bible. But Sunday 
has now triumphed through the English-speaking 
world, and we no longer hear of the Sabbath except 
in out-of-the-way parts of Scotland. Perhaps, however, 
the lady’s protest against the deification of the sun was 
not without reason. Certainly man has not always in 
the past been able to worship the sun with his whole 
heart. The sun is a god with a double aspect. He is 
the god of life on the one hand, but he is the god of 
torrid heat and of all the pestilences that result from 
it on the other. He is feared as the principle of death 
no less earnestly than he is revered as the fountain of 
life. In Babylonia and elsewhere this sinister side of 
his activities was not overlooked in the religious cere- 
monies. Even in these days, as soon as the sun has 
been filling the sky for a few weeks, most of us are 
inclined to veer round in our opinion of him, and to 
grumble where we were previously enthusiastic in his 
praise. Clergymen pray for the triumph of the rain over 
him in the churches. In parts of Sicily the peasants dip 
their statues of the Virgin into the river in the hope 
that this will act as a charm to bring back a wet world. 
We do not perform picturesque ceremonies of this 
kind in England, but that does not mean we are any 
less alarmed by the conquests of the sun. It is only a 
year or two since we had a golden summer, during 
which the sun shone pitilessly week after week. The 
result was the fields were parched and the wells dried up, 
and the country lost all its freshness, while in town 
the prophets threatened us with an epidemic of fever. 
and the capitalists not only threatened us, but pro- 
vided us, with an epidemic of strikes. We remember 
how at the time the strikes were generally blamed on 
the sun—one of those speculative errors which, like the 
Mexican theory of the wasting god, may be productive 
of infinite disaster. We remember how Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, in one of the most brilliant of his essays, 
pointed out that, in spite of the hot weather, the highly- 
paid judges in the Law Courts showed no signs of striking, 
and that the members of the other well-paid trades and 
professions were equally immune from the epidemic of 
unrest. He reminded us how in Ghosts, when one of the 
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characters can repeat nothing but “ The sun ! the sun!” 
it is supposed to be the final proof that he is a hopeless 
idiot. Certainly it is only a hopeless idiot who can 
imagine that the poor have nothing bad enough to make 
them strike till the sun begins to shine. On the other 
hand, it is reasonable enough to maintain that, other 
things being equal, the workers are more likely to strike 
during a heat-wave than when people are skating on 
the Serpentine. It is not merely that it is pleasanter 
to leave one’s work on a fine day than in bad weather. 
It is not merely that men begin to like the idea of lolling 
in the sun—a healthy and natural condition of mind. 
It is largely because the sun heats our blood and affects 
our nerves, filling us with a vague unrest. Too much 
sun is bad for the temper ; possibly it is chiefly a matter 
of the liver. We have no doubt that, in spite of what 
Mr. Chesterton says, it affects even the judges on the 
bench. We imagine it would be possible to make a 
diagram showing how sentences become more severe 
during a heat-wave, and reach a normal level again 
when the weather is mild. We met a man the other 
day who expressed the opinion that the situation in 
Ulster during the present summer depends entirely on 
the weather. If it is a hot summer, he thinks the 
Orangemen will become restive, and will be in a mood for 
fighting, whether their leaders want them to or not. 
If it is wet, on the other hand, it will hardly require 
even the police to kcep them in order. Certainly the 
Orangeman has always liked good weather for his riots. 
He is willing to face the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
but he is reluctant to face the rain. 

Thus, even in the twentieth century, the question 
whether we are to have civil war or not may all depend 
on the warmth of the day. Could the sun worshippers 
of the Universal Bond find a more convincing argument 
in honour of their deity ? Certainly, if you can worship 
the earth with Meredith, we see no reason why you 
should not worship the influences of the sun with the 
Druids. But, alas! this golden faith of our ancestors 
is something that now merely shocks policemen. If your 
religion is too old, it shocks the police; if it is too new, 
it shocks the police. There is evidently no alternative 
for the man who wants a peaceful life but to go to church 
and, as was said in the play, be preached to death by 
wild curates. 


THE POOR MAN AND THE LAW 


HE essence of the new Rules of the Supreme 

Court (Poor Persons) is that they appear 

calculated to achieve in practice what had 

previously been only achieved in theory—viz., the 
complete opening of the Courts to the poor. 

The nature of the change involved can perhaps be 
best appreciated by a brief scrutiny of the working of 
the old in forma pauperis rules which are now super- 
seded. The gist of these rules was that any litigant 
who swore that his assets did not amount to more than 
£25, and who could produce a counsel's certificate to the 
effect that he had a reasonably good case, could be 


admitted to sue as a pauper. Suing as a pauper meant 


_ he would be exempt from the payment of court 
ees, 


and would have counsel and solicitor assigned to 








him who would conduct his case gratis. But it is im- 
portant to realise that though there was technical power 
to assign the Official Solicitor to the litigant, this was 
scarcely ever done, and in practice the counsel who was 
assigned to the poor litigant was the counsel who had 
given the certificate, and that the solicitor who was 
assigned to the poor person was the solicitor who had 
originally instructed that counsel. The result was that 
unless the litigant, searching haphazard through all the 
solicitors on the rolls and all the counsel in the Temple, 
with no indication to guide him as to which solicitor 
and which counsel would be most likely to take up his 
case, could find a specific solicitor and a specific counsel 
willing to act for him without profit, he was debarred 
the use of the Courts. 

There being consequently nothing in the nature of an 
“exchange” which could put him in touch with those 
particular solicitors and counsel who were either anxious 
for experience and advertisement or happened to be of 
a genuinely philanthropic disposition, it is not sur- 
prising that the in formd pauperis procedure was ex- 
tremely rarely resorted to. Perhaps, indeed, one of the 
most typical instances of its adoption would be where a 
litigant had been defeated on a fairly promising case in 
an inferior court, but lacked the money to pay fully the 
costs of his legal advisers, or to put up the money re- 
quisite as security for the costs of the appeal. In such 
cases it would be not infrequent for the counsel and 
solicitor who had appeared for the litigant in the court 
below to appear for him on the appeal, sometimes out 
of a sportsmanlike belief in the case, sometimes out of 
a commercial desire to recover from the opposing side 
those costs of the hearing below which they had been 
unable to recover from their own client, sometimes out 
of a blend of both these motives. 

But, with the exception of appellate proceedings of the 
nature just indicated, the old rules were abortive as a 
means of giving the poor litigant “ charity *’ aecess to 
legal machinery. It is, however, necessary to add as a 
qualification that in practice any poor person with a 
claim against a rich person could obtain numerous 
speculative solicitors to take up his case. Under such 
circumstances the client and his solicitor would occupy 
a strong strategical position, as, irrespective of the in- 
trinsic chances of the case, they were able to put the 
other side to an expense in the way of its own costs 
which it would be impossible even in the event of 
success to recover from the poor man. And this, of 
course, was bound to be an element in the practical 
commercial situation. The only disadvantage of this 
system to the poor man was that there would arise, in 
the very nature of things, an inherent clash between his 
own interests and the interests of his solicitor, who 
would tend to judge any offer of settlement by the 
amount offered in respect of his own costs. But, 
speaking generally, it was mainly in cases of divorce, 
where there were no costs obtainable from the other 
side, that the inadequacy of the old system actually 
inflicted hardship. 

The key to the new system is found in the fact that 
it remedies the defect of the old system by the establish- 
ment of what is virtually an “‘ exchange,”’ by means of 
which litigants anxious to have their cases conducted 
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free will be put in touch with those lawyers who are 
ready to conduct them free. This “exchange” con- 
sists of lists of counsel and solicitors who are prepared 
(a) to report on the prospects of the case and on the 
poverty of the poor person (one may mention paren- 
thetically that under the new rules the financial maximum 
is raised to the possession of assets worth £50); (b) to 
conduct the case. In order, moreover, to ensure the 
perfect :impartiality of the report and its complete 
freedom from the personal equation, no solicitor or 
counsel can conduct any case on which he has reported. 

The ‘“ exchange’”’ is under the control of an official 
known as the Poor Persons’ Prescribed Officer, whose 
duty it is to send out cases to be reported on, and then, 
if the report be considered satisfactory, to assign solicitor 
and counsel to conduct the case gratis (though on the 
termination of a suit in favour of the poor litigant the 
court has power to direct payment of moneys out of a 
fund which the Treasury is given power to establish). 

It remains to consider the substantive effect of the 
new system on litigants, on solicitors, and on the Bar. 
Inasmuch as 400 solicitors and 250 members of the Bar 
have joined the panel, it is at once self-evident that any 
poor person with a reasonably good case will be enabled 
to have his case conducted by solicitor and counsel 
assigned to him by the court. This privilege will be 
most sensibly appreciated in cases of divorce which, as 
we have seen, offer in the case of poor petitioners no 
temptations to the speculative solicitor. In cases where 
a poor person is suing a rich person, and where under 
the old system the litigant employed a speculative solici- 
tor, it remains to be seen how far the new system will 
prove effectually competitive. If we assume that a 
certain number of persons who would have gone to the 
speculative solicitor will now avail themselves of the 
new rules, such persons will be in a better position, if 
their solicitor and counsel are competent, inasmuch as 
there will not be that clash which, as has already been 
pointed out, exists between the interests of the lay 
client and those of the speculative solicitor. Whether 
or not the solicitor and counsel are competent will 
depend on the diligence with which the Poor Persons’ 
Prescribed Officer exercises the extremely responsible 
function of assigning legal advisers to the poor litigant. 
If full efficiency is to be procured, the various solicitors 
and counsel on the panel will have to be classified either 
mentally or in writing into a roughly accurate hierarchy 
of relative efficiency. 

One may add that if the machinery of the new rules 
does prove an effective competitor to the speculative 
solicitor, the rich defendant will also experience the 
benefit, as he will be spared the annoyance of fighting 
or settling actions whose sting lies in their blackmailing 
quality rather than their intrinsic chance of success 
(e.g. the breach of promise action supported by infini- 
tesimal, if any, evidence of an actual promise, but relying 
for its strength on sexual relationship, and if possible 
a child). 

So far as solicitors are concerned, the new rules will 
probably prove unpopular among the speculative 
solicitors, whom they are bound to affect to a certain, 
though not necessarily to a very great, extent. In cases, 
moreover, where the poor litigant could have procured 





money from friends and relatives the new system is 
calculated to affect even the non-speculative solicitor. 
The actual solicitors on the panel, on the other hand, wil] 
gain experience, advertisement, the consciousness of 
good deeds, and the extremely dubious advantage of a 
connection with a pauper litigant. 

The counsel on the panel, however, stands to gain 
more than the solicitor. Assuming that he is compara- 
tively young and inexperienced, he will gain experience 
which is much harder for a young barrister to obtain 
than for a young solicitor. Above all (assuming, of 
course, that he is on the list of those willing to conduct 
cases), he will gain the advantage of a legitimately 
formed connection with a new solicitor. To recapitulate, 
the chief practical effect of the new rules will be to make 
divorce cheap, while they will give to poor persons 
practical access to legal machinery and to disinterested 
legal advice in every sphere of High Court litigation. 
They are likely to prove more popular with the Bar than 
with solicitors, and this is already evidenced by the fact 
that the 250 barristers on the panel represent propor- 
tionately a greater percentage than do the 400 solicitors, 
We may conclude by remarking that the establishing of 
a body of lawyers whose duty it is to report on cases is 
one of the features of the Scotch system of the Poor's 
Roll as consolidated by the various Acts of Sederunt. 
Would it consequently be too long a shot to detect in 
the new scheme the benevolent wisdom of the Lord 
Chancellor ? 


EX ORIENTE LUX 


HEN an infinite capacity for taking pains is 

W employed by genius, which is an infinite 
capacity for not needing to take paitis, iie 

results may well be substantial. Some seven years ago, 
when Dr. Jagadis Chunder Bose, Professor of Physies in 
the University of Calcutta, was in this country, he showed 
me, at the Davy-Faraday Laboratory of the Royal 
Institution, certain instrumental devices for the detec- 
tion and appreciation of delicate physiological reactions 
which had already yielded him some notable fruit, 
recorded in his Plant Response. I took occasion in the 
following year to comment on this admirable work, and 
especially to insist upon the services to physiology 
which were being rendered by an independent thinker, 
himself a trained physicist, and by race and tradition 
indifferent to the arbitrary barriers which we custom- 
arily set up between one science and another. For, 
if we mean what we say when we speak of the Universe, 
there can be no separate sciences, but only Science; 
and the epoch-making steps may be those which men 
of genius take through such barriers as the insubstantial 
phantoms that they are. Like other bugbears, they have 
their votaries, and the worker who ignores them may 
expect to be ignored. But I believe that the opinion I 
expressed in 1908 of Professor Bose’s work will be very 
generally held ere long. His recent demonstrations in 
Oxford and Cambridge gave great satisfaction, and the 
same is true of his recent “‘ Friday evening discourse ” at 
the Royal Institution, which it was my good fortune to 
miss—good fortune because last week I had a demon- 
stration to myself instead at Dr. Bose’s private labora- 
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tory near Maida Vale, more satisfactory than any public 
lecture could be. 

It is long since the students of animal physiology put 

a smoked paper upon a revolving drum, and caused an 
jsolated “‘ nerve-muscle preparation” to record its 
response to stimuli by a tracing upon the paper. 
Dr. Bose has applied almost incredible patience and 
ingenuity to the invention of anapparatus which advances 
this principle in such a degree that the rhythm of a plant 
leaflet, which contracts after (or before) the fashion of 
the animal heart, the depression and death of such a 
leaflet when poisoned by alcohol, cyanide of potassium 
or other general poisons of living protoplasm, can be 
recorded, together with an automatic timing apparatus 
which writes, in effect, to the thousandth of a second. 
These experiments, and many more, I saw last week, 
and they abundantly justify the following words, 
quoted from the preface to Professor Bose’s new book, 
Researches on Irritability of Plants: “‘ In order that the 
results obtained should not be influenced by any per- 
sonal factor, it would be further desirable that the plant 
attached to the recording apparatus should be auto- 
matically excited by stimulus absolutely constant, 
should make its own responsive record, going through its 
own period of recovery, and embarking on the same 
cycle over again without assistance at any point on the 
part of the observer. . . . In presenting the results of 
these investigations, it will be noted that the plant has 
been made to tell its own story, by means of its self-made 
records. Each experiment has been repeated at least 
a dozen times, in many cases as often as a hundred 
times. The results may therefore be accepted as fully 
attested. The establishment of the unity of responsive 
reactions in the plant and animal, which is the subject of 
this work, will be found highly significant, since it is 
only by the study of the simpler phenomena of irrita- 
bility in the vegetal organisms that we can ever expect 
to elucidate the more complex physiological reactions 
in the animal tissues.” 

In this assertion of the fundamental identity of 
response in plant and animal, and the demonstration 
that all plants, and not merely that of which Shelley sang, 
are sensitive, we have, of course, a large philosophical 
conclusion, @ priori probable. But “ he discovers who 
proves,” and the proof in this case could be obtained 
only after the invention of means of observation suffi- 
ciently delicate and accurate. This super-refinement of 
the existing apparatus is an achievement in itself, and 
must very favourably affect the development of, espe- 
cially, electro-physiology ; but the results already ob- 
tained by Professor Bose himself are sufficiently re- 
markable. 

By automatic means, wholly eliminating the personal 
equation, Professor Bose has been able to show and mea- 
sure the sensitivity of all plant tissues—a piece of turnip, 
Say, no less than Mimosa—to both electrical and 
mechanical stimuli; the fact that, in Mimosa, for 
instance, there is transmission of what is the equivalent 
of a nervous impulse ; the fact that repetition of stimuli 
promotes response—in other words, the plant remembers 
and is therefore educable ; the laws which regulate the 
exaltation or depression of response to stimuli, as well as 
the acceleration or retardation of such response ;_ the 








motor phenomena of death in plants, closely similar 
to the spasms which are seen in animals, and which, 
though normally occurring after the lapse of all con- 
sciousness, are called the “ death-agony ”’ for ecclesiastical 
or other purposes ; the diurnal cycle in plants, wherein 
they go to sleep in the early hours of the morning, and 
are widest awake at noon; and a remarkable observa- 
tion showing that there is a “ molecular cycle,”’ such 
that the same phenomena of morbid response may be 
due to fatigue on the one side of the cycle, or lack of 
stimulation on the other side. In the one case stimula- 
tion will now kill, in the other it will tone and revivify. 
Doctors may find analogies in their nervous practice to 
both of these states, and may realise that the stimulating 
remedy which will save one patient may finish the next, 
failing the differential diagnosis the basis of which 
Professor Bose has reduced to the simplest terms by 
the cunning simplicity of which he is a master. 

Such men are rare in India, an admirer told me lately. 
They are rare anywhere, and the infant science of 
eugenics is likely to be a Methuselah before they are 
less so. There is an obvious form of recognition which 
our Royal Society may pay Dr. Bose, but that is a trifle 
compared with the incredible fact that a worker of this 
quality and rarity is to-day unprovided, in his own 
University, with any laboratory where his work can be 
properly carried forward. The old idea of a University 
as a collection of books has not yet yielded place to the 
truth. The Indian Universities were founded as examin- 
ing bodies, have done some teaching since, no doubt, 
but still await their true development into places where 
Truth is wrested from the Unknown, for the service 
of mankind. “I make not, therefore, my head a grave, 
but a treasure, of knowledge,”’ wrote Sir Thomas Browne. 
The library, or “‘ collection of books,” is too often a mere 
cemetery of knowledge ; a real University is a treasure 
of that most treasurable kind, which gives itself freely 
to all and yet ever accumulates. Lord Crewe’s prede- 
cessor in the Secretaryship of State for India might 
be expected to prefer the literary conception of a Univer- 
sity, but Lord Crewe himself, who inherits from his 
distinguished father an interest in science, and who is 
himself Chairman of the Governing Body of the Imperial 
Technical College, cannot, I believe, fail properly to 
value such a growing point of vital knowledge as is the 
work of Professor Bose. Clearly to focus that remark- 
able work for the eye of Lord Crewe is the present 
purpose and hope of LENS. 


THE RIGHT TO MOTHERHOOD 


EARS ago the declaration that the first point in 
y the woman's charter is the right to refuse 
maternity was reckoned as rank blasphemy 
against the established order of things. Now it is felt 
to be less than the truth. Alongside this negative view 
the new generation places the positive, the view that 
every mature and healthy woman is entitled to mother- 
hood. The full freedom of woman must include the 
right to exercise motherhood as well as the right to 
refuse it. The old rebels stated the truth from the 
wrong end, for the right of exercise is the first part of 
free choice. 
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The long pretence of freedom from sex-passion, which 
bars even to-day many gates of feminine expression, 
has been in part responsible for the protests against 
excessive maternity preceding in time and exceeding in 
volume the protests against the denial of maternity. 
For a married woman to set limits to her family was felt 
to be less shameful than for an unmarried woman to 
acknowledge the slightest desire for a child. It was 
improper that such a desire should exist, and therefore 
it did not exist! Only the imaginative few recognised 
the strength of child-hunger among the women to whom 
motherhood, for one reason or another, was denied—albeit 
the common herd scoffed at it in such perverted forms 
as the fondling of poodles by old maids ; and the women 
who could have painted their lack in the vivid colours 
of bitter experience kept silence. 

But the unmated woman is finding words and voice. 
The modern demand for a full life has reached her ; she 
is touched by the swift growth of the Dionysian spirit ; 
she is stimulated to revaluation and _ revelation. 
There has been bitter enmity between the mated and 
the unmated woman; even yet there is amiable contempt 
meted out by one to the other. But struggling into 
expression in apparent opposition, each finds that her 
claim is an echo and completion of that of her fellow. 
These two are in arms against the old exploitation of 
their maternal capacity, the one against excess and the 
other against starvation. They are both for free mother- 
hood, though some of them may shudder at the name. 
The meekness with which they married without con- 
ditions, or remained childless because unmarried, is 
departing from them. Slowly and fearfully they are 
finding that these two evils of excess and denial are the 
same, that both have their root in the personal subjec- 
tion and economic dependence of women ; and if among 
wives, who see visions of losses as well as gains in the 
light set up by this discovery, there is a tendency to 
compromise, only the hotter burns the flame of revolt 
among the mateless. 

Very gallant and very young are the rebels of this 
class for the most part, healthily seeking joy and self- 
expression, individualistic, assured, capable. They are 
no cowards shrinking from life ; they would know it all 
—turn its every leaf. The creature sacrificed to un- 
willing breeding is an object of their contempt; the 
woman refusing maternity from mere fear is repulsive 
to them. So are all slave types. Their demand for 
maternity and their limitation of it are equally demands 
for self-fulfilment—for fulfilment of their potential 
motherhood, for human fulfilment in other varied ways 
which segregation to motherhood would prevent. The 
former wins pre-eminence only because of circumstance. 
In the warfare around them they see that the battle for 
human fulfilment is being universally waged, that the 
great majority of women, most of them unconsciously, 
are taking part in it, while the battle for maternal 
fulfilment under free conditions is the secret dream of 
a minority and the outspoken prophesy of a minority of 
that minority. Most of its earlier advocates are dumb, 
or married. So to the younger generation of rebels the 
potential mother crying for the prohibited baby is 
become the central figure of life’s tragedy ; and they set 





forth like an army of Donna Quixotes to win honourable 
recognition for free motherhood from a world of false 
knights and false ladies. 

And they have need of all their courage. For while 
no laws have ever succeeded in restricting motherhood 
to the married they have succeeded beyond all doubt in 
making illegitimate motherhood shameful and in piling 
the penalties upon the disgrace. Even the Nature 
advocates, with whom the natural demand of the 
child-bearer for a child might have been expected to 
have honour, turn their backs fiercely upon Nature 
here ; they extol maternity, but with the same breath 
they cry anathema upon the mother who does not 
observe the established conventions. She is subjected 
to contemptuous abuse, to officious interference, to 
economic handicaps. But the lure of sex is set for all 
women; Nature, lawless and a trickster, ruthlessly 
seeking her own purposes without regard to the indi- 
vidual, joins forces with inherited feeling and race 
tradition embellished by every device of human inge- 
nuity, to instil the desire for children. The woman is 
taught from infancy, as her mothers were taught before 
her, that motherhood is the one aim of her existence, 
its glory and fulfilment, dying without which she dies a 
failure, whatever else she may have achieved. It is no 
wonder that in spite of excessive maternity it is still a 
rare thing to find a deliberate refusal of motherhood 
which depends solely upon disinclination and which 
would persist in all circumstances. Only a small per- 
centage of childless women really lack all desire for 
children, and we may safely reckon that unsatisfied 
child-hunger is a real evil among them, that there is 
resentment and loneliness and much unnecessary suffer- 
ing. These feelings are scarcely articulate yet, but they 
are becoming so. Already in the van of the twentieth 
century women’s movement the conventional silence has 
disappeared, and the problem is being discussed on its 
merits, as one which women can and will settle for 
themselves. And soon the discussion will touch far 
wider circles. 

The barrier erected between the sheep and the goats 
is set up in arbitrary fashion, haphazard and unjusti- 
fiable. By the sheerest gamble some women are per- 
mitted motherhood and some are denied it. There is 
no standard from which the mateless have fallen short, 
neither of beauty, nor health, nor morals, nor intelligence : 
no rational and no social tests are applied. By any 
such standard some women denied children would prove 
superior to others permitted to reproduce the unfit 
without limit. Indeed in some measure the scales are 
weighted against specially intelligent women who find 
the present marriage conditions impossible, who will not 
accept marriage without honour, whose standard is 
higher than the opportunities within their reach. Often 
they are healthy and responsible women, willing to pay 
the price of maternity and to be answerable for the sup- 
port of their own children ; and we may safely say that 
in this age of frank communion between men and women 
no lack of opportunity blocks the way. Neither is the 
economic poverty of women a universal or a permanent 
obstacle ; large bodies of women are capable of support- 
ing one or two children in a fully satisfactory manner. 
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With such facts to face, it behoves us to enquire if there 
are any decisive reasons against their free exercise of 
maternal functions. 

The assumption that all births within marriage are 
honourable and all births outside shameful leaves us 
unconvinced to-day. We know that the only shameful 
motherhood is unwilling or diseased motherhood, which 
is as disgraceful to the husbanded as to the husbandless. 
While it is probably true that the majority of unmarried 
mothers have always been unwilling mothers the actual 
volume of undesired births is greater in wedlock than 
out of it. After a certain number of children have been 
born to them further maternity is probably wholly 
undesired by the great majority of wives. Many of 
them when it is threatened fly to quacks and harpies as 
feverishly as the duped girl. There is no glory in 
motherhood such as this: it is fundamentally unsound 
and the repeating of marriage vows makes no difference 
to its essential immorality. The free and deliberate 
motherhood of economically self-sufficient women willing 
to bear or share the support of their children threatens 
no horrors equal to those which characterise the normal 
working of our present usage. 

One great argument, however, is forthcoming against 
the rising claim of the unmarried woman—that of the 
child’s right to a father. The child, the product of two 
parents, in its physical life is to be denied two parents 
in its social environment. The right of the philopro- 
genitive man challenged by the woman’s refusal to share 
her child with him may safely be left in his own hands ; 
but even if the father is willing to be robbed of the 
child, is it justifiable to rob the child of the father ? 
The woman who would build soundly for the future 
must beware of the swing of the pendulum. It is no 
advance to rush wildly from the subjection of the 
mother to the elimination of the father ; it would rather 
seem to indicate an excessive strength of the maternal 
property feeling in the child—for whose welfare a joint 
possession would be less dangerous and less exacting. 
Love may be a personal matter resting lightly on agree- 
ment between the lovers ; motherhood introduces that 
great third party, the child, before whom irresponsibility 
drops away. No woman dare put her own need above 
tts full inheritance ; and to this a father is essential, an 
actual living human father, not a temporary agent 
called in and then cast out again. Indubitably the 
child is entitled to two parents. But here the ‘other 
woman enters to complicate the problem, the mated 

monogamous woman, jealous of the paternity of these 
prohibited babies, fighting against the divided allegiance 
of their father. The pathfinder through the old maze 
of marriage laws and family customs will find it no easy 
task to reconcile the warring rights of those affected by 
the exercise of free motherhood. 

But whether the task be easy or arduous, there is the 
problem; it is useless to ignore it, mischievous to 
attempt to suppress discussion of it. Some way to 
& Wise solution may be discovered if sane and experienced 
women give to the question their quota of serious and 
candid consideration ; but if, on grounds of outraged 
convention, this be refused, the rash and inexperienced 
may rush from discussion to dangerous and wasteful 

€xperiments.'" The way of social safety lies surely 
CANDIDA. 


in frank and rational discussion. 





[A series of five articles by Mrs. Sidney Webb on “ Personal 
Rights and the Woman’s Movement,” in which some of the subjects 
with which “* Candida” has dealt will be viewed from a different 
standpoint, will be published during the coming weeks. These 
articles will be entitled respectively, The Individual, Other Individuals 
and the Community ; The Falling Birth-rate ; Maternity under Free 
Conditions ; The Woman's Right of Entry into all Occupations ; and 
Equal Remuneration for Men and Women. The first of this series 
will appear next week.) 


Correspondence 


THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AT SEA 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Before closing my share in the discussion of the Right of 
Capture which has taken place in Tue New Statesman, I should 
like to make a last remark in answer both to your paragraph of 
June 6th and to the letter from ‘“* An Englishman in Germany ” 
in your number of June 13th. 

You say that you see no grounds for my belief that the abolition 
of the Right of Capture and the consequent safety of German 
sea trade would put an end to the German taxpayers’ willingness 
to accept so heavy a burden for naval expansion. My answer to 
this is that one of the chief arguments by which the German 
Government has kept alive this willingness on the part of tax- 
payers is precisely the argument, repeated officially and officiously, 
of the dangers run by German trade on sea. Already in 1873 the 
Flottengriindungsplan enumerated the uses of a German 
navy in the following order: Ist, Defence and representation 
of German commerce upon all seas; 2nd, Defence of German 
coasts ; 3rd, Development of a power of naval offence ; to which 
was subsequently added a fourth heading: Defence of German 
colonies. You see that that defence of German Maritime trade is 
here treated as the first business of a German navy. Even a 
deputy of the opposition, Richter, declared in the Reichstag on 
June 26th, 1884, that ‘‘ we make not the smallest objection to 
twenty screw Korvetten (?) and a proportion of gunboats taking 
part in the international policing of the seas for reasons of trade 
policy * ; and on March 14th, 1885, Prince Bismarck spoke as 
follows in the Reichstag: ‘* A certain increase in the provisions 
for our navy is quite indispensable, and that for a highly satis- 
factory reason—namely, that German commerce is . . . Con- 
tinually increasing in every direction, and therefore requires a 
greater amount of defence.” 1 will not quote more expressions to 
the same effect in the immediately following years. Suffice it to 
say that, especially between 1897 and 1902, there is a perpetual 
repetition of statements showing the degree in which the increase 
of German sea commerce calls for a corresponding increase in a 
navy adequate to protect it. And since then every new demand 
for naval expenditure begins regularly with a statistical review 
of the increase of German commerce on sea. This means that 
nowadays the German Government can count upon an already 
existing, an axiomatic, taking for granted on the part of the 
German taxpayer to the effect that with an increase of German 
maritime commerce there is an increasing need for an increase of 
the navy requisite to protect it. Moreover, in the literature of 
navy-increase agitation—for instance, Altes und Neues zur Flotten- 

frage, Erldéuterungen zum Flottengesetz, by ** Nautikus” we find the 
translation of that article of the Spectator of January 16th, 1897, 

in which the loss of German sea trade is described as the immediate 

result of a war between Germany and England. And the advocacy 

of an increase of the German navy was repeatedly based upon 

England's refusal to reform existing maritime law, and upon the 

consequent insecurity of private property by sea. Even the 

“Englishman in Germany” has to admit that the need for 

protecting German trade on sea has played a great part in the 

beginning of the German naval agitation. The “ Englishman 

in Germany” is, however, of opinion that this has nowadays 

ceased to be the case. To which I would simply answer that the 
reason of this argument no longer being so perpetually specified 
is that the statistics of the increase of German maritime trade, 
which are regularly given in the agitations for naval increase, 
imply this argument in a manner sufficiently obvious. 

The “ Englishman in Germany ” is of opinion that the demand 
for an ever-increasing German navy depends far more upon the 
need to secure Germany a “ place in the sun,”’ and under this 
heading he understands, and understands correctly, the desire for 
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productive colonial possessions. But he overlooks the fact that 
this reason for wanting a larger navy involves the selfsame 
demand for protection of German commerce on sea. People 
naturally say to themselves, even if they do not say anything so 
obvious to others, that there would be no use in spending capital 
and labour in the colonies if the wares, which we have thus 
prepared with the expenditure of millions, are to run the risk of 
confiscation by English men-of-war on their way to the market. 
We must therefore admit that, since the German Government 
bases its demand for a more powerful navy upon the expansion 
of German maritime commerce, it does so knowing that the 
German taxpayer believes in the need for protecting this com- 
merce from impending dangers, and it does its best to foster 
that belief. 

One word more, lest the readers of THE NEW STATESMAN 
should refer one of the headings of the Flottenplan quoted above 
—namely, “* Development of Germany’s own power of offence ”’— 
to some dream of conquering England, I had better remind them 
that the sentence was written in 1873, and therefore refers to the 
recently ended Franco-German War. At that time Germany 
possessed no navy worth mentioning, and the Times asked during 
that war: ‘“ Why is there no German fleet to blockade the 
French ports ? *°—Yours, etc., Luso BRENTANO, 

(Professor of Political Economy at Munich). 

5, Mandlstrasse, Munich, 

June 15th. 


“THE CRIME OF POVERTY ” 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It was with pleasure that some time since in response to 
request I arranged that facilities should be granted to Mrs. 
Cobden Sanderson to visit some of the Metropolitan Casual Wards, 
and my attention has been drawn to an article under the above 
title in a recent issue of your journal, in which she gives the im- 
pressions derived from her visit. I have read them with interest, 
and while no one will doubt the philanthropic intention of Mrs. 
Cobden Sanderson, it is a matter of regret that she should have 
been satisfied to base her criticisms on such obviously superficial 
and incomplete investigation, all the more so as it has misled the 
editorial comments on an earlier page of your issue. 

in the first place the very title of her article is a misnomer, 
for in her visits she must obviously have set out to study the 
methods of dealing not with “* Poverty,”” but with “ Vagrancy ” 
—a very different matter. A problem that has exercised the best 
intelligences for at least 400 years, has engaged the careful atten- 
tion of Royal Commissions and Departmental Committees, and 
has been discussed at innumerable conferences, is not to be dis- 
posed of in a couple of brief visits to casual wards. Nor indeed 
did Mrs. Cobden Sanderson make the best of her opportunities. 
Had she done so she would have learned that the present manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Casual Wards under the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board is in no way responsible for the construction and 
arrangements of the buildings in use. These were taken over 
just as they were from the various local authorities, who had 
originally built them. She would have learnt, also, that, in its 
desire to ameliorate the conditions, the M.A.B. had thrown out 
of use altogether several of the more unsatisfactory of these 
wards ; while such structural improvements as might still seem 
desirable to humanise the accommodation of the vagrants must 
necessarily be a matter of time. She would have learnt that so 
far from the reduction in numbers of the vagrants being attribu- 
table to the stringent measures adopted, no small part of the 
diminution has been due—apart from the boom in trade—to the 
measures taken by the M.A.B. to enlist the organised co-operation 
of voluntary philanthropic agencies so that as far as possible all 
applicants, male and female, who are not obviously of the per- 
manently vagrant class, are intercepted at the very door of the 
casual wards, sent on to these agencies and so relieved of the 
necessity of accepting the assistance of a casual ward with its 
irksome obligations and too often undesirable associations. She 
would have learnt how greatly the public and the casuals are 
indebted to the help of these charitable bodies, and how many 
have in this way received just the assistance that they needed in 
an hour of temporary distress. She would have learnt how in 
particular the M.A.B. have at heart the prevention, as far as 
possible, of young persons entering upon the life of vagrancy or 
of becoming demoralised by association with its habitués, and 
how easily certain types can drift into that nomad and irrespon- 
sible existence. She would have learnt. with what caution the 
tales of professional vagrants have to be received, if you wish to 
get at the truth, for she doubtless knows how readily the cause of 
the deserving can be injured by misapplied benefits to the un- 
deserving. 


It is not contended that there is never a failure in discrimina- 
tion by the casual ward officers, but errors of judgment are, as 
far as it is possible to judge, comparatively few. The head office 
requires a special report from any officer as to his action whenever 
he admits a person under 35 years. From January to May, 1914, 
176 men, 5 women and 8 children were passed on direct to 
charitable agencies, and 89 men and 10 women were similarly 
assisted after a one-night sojourn without making the regulation 
stay in the wards, their temporary admission being for the most 
part due either to the lateness of the hour of their application, or 
to their need of the cleansing of the person and clothes, which to 
many forms the most welcome and useful of the provisions of a 
casual ward. The diminution in the number of persons admitted 
to London Casual Wards has not been followed by any increase 
in the number sleeping out (which have also been greatly reduced), 
or in the number in country casual wards. Nor does it appear 
that there has been any increase in the number in prisons. 
The alleged preference by some few casual ward inmates for 
prison, or rather the desire of some prison habitués for a spell of 
the comparatively larger personal liberty which a short term in 
casual wards means even at the sacrifice of some of the alleged 
** amenities ’ of prison life in the way of better accommodation 
and diet, etc., has been fully discussed and explained in the 
report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy and else- 
where. It is no new thing, and I cannot fill your valuable space 
to discuss it ; but it is not the fact, as stated in the article, that 
there has been any change in this respect under the new régime 
or while Mr. Burns was at the Local Government Board. 

The question of appropriate tasks for vagrants and the food to 
be supplied is a difficult one, and not to be solved with com- 
placency by lightly considered criticism of the system in vogue. 
Perhaps in some measure the men and women themselves seem 
to assist in the solution by the readiness with which they return 
to the same ward, or go the round of the same series of wards. 
So habituated do some seem to become to their own special choice 
of casual ward that it has been noticed that when a ward has been 
closed, there is no proportional increase in applicants at adjacent 
wards. There is reason to believe that not a few could live out- 
side altogether, but that they prefer to use from time to time the 
accommodation that the State provides, leaving their money with 
a friend outside, or more frequently using it up by a prior visit to 
the public house. And so it is that when their favourite ward is 
no longer available, or it is learnt that the facilities for slipping 
in and out are more under control than heretofore, not a few have 
spontaneously returned to an independent and self-supporting 
life, while others have gratefully accepted the help that is proffered 
to rehabilitate themselves. Of the present habitués of casual 
wards there are not a few elderly people who would be much 
better under permanent care ; but there is a still more unsatis- 
factory residuum of able-bodied and physically fit young persons, 
who deliberately refuse all help, and have determined to make 
themselves a burden to the community. The problem of how 
these latter are to be dealt with by the State has not yet been 
successfully solved either in this country or any other. 

To some of Mrs. Cobden Sanderson’s criticisms specific answers 
are required. With regard to the time of discharge, there is no 
objection to inmates remaining for a time after the hour pre- 
scribed for discharge, if the weather is unfavourable. It is found 
in practice that this option is not much used, as the inmates 
generally prefer to hurry out either to some definite job or to 
look for one. 

With regard to the stone-breaking, there is a market for broken 
stone, though the demand fluctuates according to the time of 
year. No soft Jersey stone has been supplied to the Lambeth 
Ward as stated, but some old granite setts were supplied, which 
are broken more easily than the Guernsey granite, but do not 
produce more dust. 

As to the inmate with rheumatism, Mrs. Cobden Sanderson 
herself points out that he was examined by the medical officer 
and certified fit for work. Every inmate is so examined on 
request. 

Mrs. Cobden Sanderson states that she was told there were 
no books and papers for an inmate to read. A few lines lower 
down she says that the superintendent told her there were some 
copies of the Strand Magazine. The casual wards are well sup- 
plied with magazines for inmates to read on Sundays, and after 
they have finished work. At the time of Mrs. Cobden Sanderson’s 
visit to Lambeth there were 90 monthly magazines in the ward. 
I think, too, that her story of the old Scotchman who “ axe in 
hand turned upon us ” must be relegated to the category of “ the 
picturesque but mythical.” 

With regard to the “man from Leeds,” who stated to Mrs. 
Cobden Sanderson that he had been ousted from his employment 
‘when the students and masters from the college came and did 
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the job,” I find that he is quite unknown to the officials of the 
Leeds Corporation Gasworks as an employee either before or 
after the strike. 

I have trespassed on your space at some length, but I am 
sure you will not, sir, deem it unreasonable to demonstrate that 
such expressions as “a policy of indiscriminate deterrence,” “ a 
fall in the figures is all the Poor Law Department of the Local 
Government Board ”*—and by parity of reason the M.A.B.— 
“ care for,” “‘ the theory that the severe punishment of destitution 
whatever its cause” (the italics are mine), “is the best way of 
promoting in the destitute the habits of industry and inde- 
pendence,” “ soul-killing inhumanity,” cannot be truthfully used 
to describe either the policy or the methods that operate in the 
administration of the casual wards of the Metropolis.—Y ours, etc., 

H. WILtincHAM GELL 
(Chairman of the Casual Wards Committee, 


June 21st, 1914. Metropolitan Asylums Board). 


[Without prejudice to any reply which Mrs. Cobden Sanderson 
may wish to make, we may observe that Dr. Gell does not seem 
to us to have shown that we have been “ misled ” on any single 
point of consequence. Essentially the policy which Dr. Gell 
expounds is a policy of indiscriminate deterrence. He confesses 
to the belief that the stiffening up of penal treatment in casual 
wards induces previous habitués to “ return spontaneously to 
an independent and self-supporting life.” It is a belief that 
many of his predecessors have held, and for the best part of a 
century have tried to act upon—with the result that when Dr. 
Gell and his colleagues came fresh to the problem two years ago 
they found it just where it had always been. And we fear, 
judging from Dr. Gell’s letter, that they are likely to leave it just 
where it has always been.—Ep. N.S.] 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw SrTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Your friendly note on the Women’s Co-operative Guild 
Congress did not give quite a correct account of the position of 
the Guild in relation to the Central Co-operative Board. Their 
grant of £400 to the Guild was not only made conditional on the 
abandonment of its Divorce Reform agitation, but the further 
condition was imposed that no subject should be taken up which 
was disapproved by the Board. To yield on this point would be 
to destroy the independence of the Guild, and prevent its members 
from deciding its policy and development. Past experience 
shows that its progressive work would be endangered if placed 
under official control. The Guild has been built up by the 
voluntary work of Co-operative women, who subscribe out of 
their own pockets a large part of its funds, and its vitality and 
enthusiasm are due to the members’ power of controlling their 
own organisation. 

There was another point in which your note was not quite 
accurate. The public opposition to the Guild’s Divorce Reform 
work—work which has been going on for four years—came not from 
Catholic Co-operators, but from an outside organisation, the 
Salford Catholic Federation, to whose representations the Central 
Co-operative Board have unfortunately paid more attention than 
to those of the organised women of the movement. The following 
ney was made by the delegates at the recent Congress of the 

uild :— 

“Seeing that the position of the Guild has been attained 
through its power to act independently and to develop on its own 
lines, this Congress declares that it cannot accept the conditions 
laid down by the Central Co-operative Board as regards its grant 
to the Guild, believing that the future progress of the Guild and 
of the Co-operative Movement depends on the Guild policy being 
democratically controlled as in the past by the members them- 
selves.” Yours, etc., 

W.C.G., MARGARET LLEWELYN DaAVIEs. 

28 Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I confess a feeling of disappointment that Taz New 
STATESMAN should join the rest of the Press in undiscriminating 
praise of the Salvation Army. In several instances your article 
misrepresents the facts. If ‘* General Booth built up his move- 
ment on the pennies of the poor,” he has not kept it in good repair 
without the pounds of the rich, provided on behalf of his unem- 
ployed colonies, “ elevators,” missionary training colleges, and 
80 on. He has, of course, not succeeded in bringing “* the world 
to his feet —his religion is as British as an apple dumpling, and 
could only meet much success in this country and America. 

I can never help enquiring why at the present day “ the arts of 
colour and music ” have to be annexed in such a “ crude ” way 





before they appeal to the millions. It seems to me the Salvation 
Army is a terrible proof of the low intelligence to which commer- 
cial oppression has reduced people. 

At the present day the Salvation Army in England isfnot 
“ successful above all other bodies in reclaiming wastrels ‘and 
criminals,” = 

I should have thought THe New SraresMAN would have 
remembered the harmful quack remedies the Army has provided 
for drunkenness, prostitution, and unemployment. Surely you 
connect these evils with poverty of life and money.—Yours, etc., 

Golder’s Green, Artuur D. Lewis. 

June 20th. 


Miscellany 
ILLUSTRIOUS OBSCURITY 
N a dozen papers the other day you came upon a saying 
I of Rossetti’s about Theodore Watts-Dunton to the 
effect that he sought obscurity as diligently as other 
men sought fame. It was true in part and for a time ; 
but no one would guess from the evidence of the 
obituaries that in this man of high and various endowment 
you had the queerest possible mixture of anonymity and 
publicity, of indifference to recognition and unsleeping pursuit 
of it. Successively he gave himself up, with a devotion 
that has met with its reward, to the service of Rossetti and 
Swinburne. He was forty before he began to write criticism, 
and all of it was unsigned. At the end of another quarter 
of a century the world heard of him as a poet, with a repu- 
tation created entirely by the reviewers. And when he 
was sixty-six he overcame the proprictary reluctance 
that had made him hug Aylwin as a private possession, and 
instantly, in 1898, Theodore Watts-Dunton, through one of 
those turns of fortune which none of us can explain, began 
to rank as a popular writer of romance. 

It was an odd career, and no one but himself could have 
made it intelligible. He of all the Victorians should have 
written an autobiography, and should have dared to be 
eandid : then we should have had, what we never shall have, 
the real story of the movement which he delighted to call 
Neo-Romanticism. But Watts-Dunton could not have written 
it even if he had wished to do so. He knew too much; he 
was, as we say, too loyal a friend; and for all his incessant 
working, it would have been impossible for him to finish 
it. He ought to have written the final book on Rossetti, 
to have been the biographer of Swinburne, to have saved 
William Morris from Mr. Alfred Noyes. He ought to have 
brought together a volume of essays in criticism to be put 
alongside Hazlitt and Bagehot, Pater and Matthew Arnold. 
But he did none of these things. With the exception of 
Aylwin (which does not count), he never accomplished 
anything except under the stress of an editorial time-limit, 
whether for a journal or an encyclopedia. And yet, like 
many another man of talent, so perversely blind was he 
that he deplored the fate that drove him to the interpre- 
tation of literature. 4 

Poet, novelist, critic—it was in this order that Watts- 
Dunton thought his powers should be ranked. The self- 
estimate was absurd. He will perhaps, says one critic, 
be finally remembered by his extraordinary mastery of 
the sonnet. Nonsense! He will certainly be remembered 
as a man who understood the structure of the sonnet and 
said some of the best things about it. But The Coming of 
Love, sonnets and all, never had any life in it. Neither had 
Aylwin, the original of which, one is not surprised to learn, 
was written in verse. It was a posthumous product of 
Victorian melodrama—composed, of course, with laborious 
care—and this alone is the explanation of its popular 
success. Its place is somewhere between Charles Reade 
and Hall Caine. Its stilted talk is up to the most exacting 
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pre-Thackerayan standard; its supernaturalism is prepos- 
terous triviality. Yet its author seems to have looked upon 
it as an early manifesto of the Spiritual Revival. He believed, 
we are told, that “ materialism would sooner or later be 
succeeded by a great spiritual theory of the universe.” For 
years past everybody has been saying it, and—given a 
decent clarifying of terms—we all more or less agree. 
But what in the world have the supremacy of spirit and the 
recognition of mystery to do with these stuffy transpontine 
properties—the jewelled cross, the dead man’s curse, the 
burgled tomb? It seems now and again as though the 
seekers of our time were beginning to spell out a word 
or two of the secret language : but the mystery of Aylwin 
is about as remote from that as is the enticing secret hinted 
at in an immortal stanza of Mr. Chesterton’s : 


I know the strange tale of the slug— 
The early sin, the fall ; 

The sleep, the vision, and the vow, 
The quest, the crown, the call ! 


The Renascence of Wonder was quite a good journalistic 
phrase : but no one could be expected to think it anything 
more if the nonsensical machinery of Aylwin was assumed 
to have any part in it. And, indeed, as the writer of the 
appreciation in Watts-Dunton’s own paper is impelled to 
observe, “it was overrated as a shibboleth at the time of 
its appearance.” It was. Similarly, the tractable reviewers 
were persuaded that in The Coming of Love and its attendant 
prose romance there was an “ absolutely new presentment 
of a love passion.” The author, maybe, was happier for 
thinking so; but we necd not be troubled to hunt it out. 

The publication of Aylwin had a singular effect upon 
Watts-Dunton. The man who hitherto had seemed to rejoice 
in anonymity became the most restless of press-cutters. 
The most insignificant of reviewers or paragraphers was 
run to earth and might look for an invitation to Putney 
and the opportunity of an afternoon’s gossip and a 
sight of the reverentially cherished portrait of Sinfi Lovel. 
It would not be fair to suggest that this eager reconnoitring 
of literary journalism was for purposes of log-rolling or 
self-defence alone. Not at all: there was a vein of fine 
gencrosity in Watts-Dunton. He read all the papers and 
most of the new books; he watched the rising reputations, 
and lent a hand to many a beginner. But no one who 
looked on could fail to remark the masterly handling of the 
wires, or to note the suspicion that hostile conspiracies were 
being organised. Watts-Dunton was convinced, says one 
who knew him well, that every unfriendly review of Aylwin 
was the work of a man who had come under the lash of the 
Atheneum. But the unfriendly reviews can’t have been one 
in twenty. 

Now here is the contradiction, the very interesting 
contradiction, in Theodore Watts-Dunton. The man who 
thought himself a poet and wrote Christmas at the Mermaid ; 
who thought himself a philosophical romancer and _per- 
petrated the conversations between Aylwin and his mother ; 
who was supposed to be a recluse, yet allowed one of his 
disciples to publish a big illustrated book about his work 
and ways, was for more than twenty years the chief critic 
of imaginative literature in the leading literary journal. 
Week by week, between 1875 and 1898, he wrote essays for 
which everybody who cared for criticism kept an eye open. 
Those of us who were young in the ’eighties and ‘nineties 
read and remembered them, and have probably been 
quoting them ever since. They were extraordinarily unlike 


the stuffing in his so-called creative work : this, in fact, was 
his creative work. It was vivacious and discursive, full of a 
pleasant humour and irony, rich with knowledge and 
reflection ; persuasive, allusive, a little pontifical, like the 


best kind of literary talk. Yet there were people, and 
bookish people too, who derided the Atheneum of those 
years as dull ! 

It is quite worth while, for purposes of refreshment and 
comparison, to turn over the files and look through a score 
or so of those spacious essays—they would give the leading 
reviewer three pages for a little book that furnished him 
with a good text. Begin with the crowning Victorian year, 
1887. Watch him handle a new volume by the aged Tenny- 
son, a poem or prose romance by William Morris, the 
collected writings of Dante Rossetti, then for the first time 
available. Hear him chaff Robert Browning on his eyer- 
lasting youth ; discuss whether or not a poct is damaged by 
dining out ; put the case for and against rhythmical prose ; 
announce that “ when the harmonies of the material universe 
rose out of chaos the force at work was style : nothing else ” 
—which, in the true manner of The Pines, Putney Hill, 
sounds very like rubbish. It was nearly always thoroughly 
good criticism, and, what is better, it was at once stimu- 
lating and educative. True, Watts-Dunton reverenced the 
idols of the tribe. He put Mrs. Browning among the greatest 
of the “poets of energy”; he cited, with astonishing 
solemnity, sundry nonentities of the Cheyne Walk set; 
and he told William Rossetti that he had thrown away his 
reputation as a critic by taking up Walt Whitman. The 
only things he signed were his obituary essays, a skilful 
blend of personal reminiscence and artistic judgment. 
It is not accurate to say, as some have said, that Watts- 
Dunton made an end of the bludgeoning reviewer. Many 
others had been before him—Carlyle, Arnold, Walter 
Bagehot, above all Walter Pater. He is, however, of their 
number, for he never cared to write of a book unless he was 
interested in the subject and could say something agreeable 
about the author. It was an ironical circumstance that this 
method should have been identified with a literary journal 
which was not renowned for sympathetic notices, and as a 
consequence that Watts-Dunton, who was tender as a mother 
even to Lewis Morris, should have been envisaged as the 
ogre of the Atheneum. And it is singular that one 
who worked so hard and produced so much should yet have 
published next to nothing in permanent form. There used 
to be a standing monument to his infirmity in an advertise- 
ment announcing the forthcoming appearance of a volume of 
selected essays, ““ The Old Familiar Faces.” Now that the 
veto of the living hand is removed we may get it, and under 
another title, let us hope. And this, with the revised essay 
on Poetry from the Encyclopedia Britannica, will shine long 
after the readers of the mid-twentieth century have forgotten 
Aylwin and the commemorative sonnets. 

S. K. Ratc irre. 





THE MOON 


HY beauty haunts me heart and soul, 
Oh, thou fair Moon, so close and bright ; 
Thy beauty makes me like that child 
That cried aloud to own thy light : 
The little child that raised each arm, 
To press thee to her bosom warm. 


Though there are birds that sing this night 
With thy white beams across their throats, 
Let my deep silence speak for me 
More than for them their sweetest notes : 
Who worships thee till music fails, 


Is greater than thy nightingales. 
W. H. Davies. 
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THE HOOP 
O* morning, in a lonely street, on the outskirts of 


the city, a woman might have been seen strolling, 

accompanied by a lad of four. Young and smart, 
she was smiling radiantly; she was casting affectionate 
glances at her son, whose red cheeks beamed with happiness. 
The boy was bowling a hoop, a large, new, bright yellow 
hoop. With awkward movements the lad raced his hoop, 
laughed uproariously with joy, stamped with his plump 
little legs bare at the knee, and flourished his stick. It 
was not at all necessary to raise the stick so high above 
one’s head—but what of that ? 

What happiness! Earlier the hoop had not been, but 
how briskly he could run now! 

And nothing of this had been before; everything was new 
to the boy—the streets of an early morning, the merry sun, 
and the distant din of the city. Everything was new to the 
boy, and joyous and pure. 

Il. 


A shabbily dressed old man, with coarse hands, stood at 
the street crossing. He pressed close to the wall to let the 
woman and the boy pass. The old man looked at the boy 
with dull eyes and smiled stupidly. Unclear, sluggish 
thoughts struggled within his head, bereft of hair. 

“A little gentleman!” said he to himself. 
small fellow. And simply bursting with joy. 
at him cutting a pace!” 

He could not quite understand it. 
strange to him. 

Here is a child—a thing to be pulled about by the hair! 
Play is mischief. Children, it is well known, are mischief- 
makers. 

And there’s the mother—she utters no reproach, she 
makes no outery, she does not scold. She is smart and 
bright. It is quite easy to see that they are used to warmth 
and comfort. 

On the other hand, when he, the old man, was a boy 
he lived a dog’s life! Even now there was nothing par- 
ticularly rosy in his existence, though, to be sure, he was no 
longer thrashed and he had plenty to eat. He recalled 
his younger days—their hunger, their cold, their drubbings. 
He had never indulged in such mischief as the hoop and other 
playthings of well-to-do folks. Thus passed all his life— 
in poverty, in care, in misery. And he could recall nothing 
—not a single joy. 

Smiling at the boy with his toothless mouth, he envied 
him. He reflected : 

“ What a silly sport!” 

But envy tormented him. 

He went to work—to the factory, where he had worked 
from childhood, where he had grown old. And the entire 
day he thought of the boy. 

It was a fixed, deep-rooted thought. He simply could not 
get the boy out of his mind. He saw him running, laughing, 
stamping his feet, pursuing the hoop. What plump little 
legs had he, bared at the knee! .. . 

The entire day, in the din of the factory wheels, the boy 
with the hoop appeared to him. And at night he saw the 
boy in a dream. 


“ Quite a 
Just look 


Somehow it seemed 


Ill. 


Next morning the reveries again pursued the old man. 

The machines are clattering, the labour monotonous, 
automatic. The hands are busy with their accustomed 
tasks; the toothless mouth is smiling at the diverting fancy. 
The air is thick with dust, and under the high ceiling, strap 
after strap, with hissing sound, glides quickly from wheel 
to wheel, endless in number. The far corners are invisible 





because of the dense escaping vapours. People emerge 
here and there like phantoms, and the human voice is not 
heard for the incessant din of the machines. 

The old man’s fancy is at work—he has become for the 
moment a little boy, his mother is a gentlewoman, and he 
has his hoop and his little stick ; he is playing, driving the 
hoop with the little stick. He wears a white costume, his 
little legs are plump, bare at the knee. . 

Day passes after day, the work goes on, the fancy persists. 

My IVS 
&? Returning from work one evening, the old man saw a hoop 
of an old barrel lying in the street. It was a rough, dirty 
implement. The old man trembled from happiness, and 
tears appeared in his dull eyes. A sudden, almost irre- 
pressible desire took possession of him. 

Cautiously he glanced around him; then bent down, 
picked up the hoop with trembling hands, and, smiling 
shamefacedly, carried it home with him. 

No one had noticed, no one had questioned him. Whose 
concern was it? A ragged old man carrying an old, dilapi- 
dated, useless hoop—who cared ? 

He carried it stealthily, afraid of ridicule. Why he 
picked it up and why he carried it he himself could not tell. 
Still, it resembled the boy’s hoop, and this was sufficient. 
There was no harm in it lying about. 

He could look at it; he could touch it. It would quicken 
the reveries; duller would grow the factory whistle and 
turmoil, denser the escaping vapours. . . . 

For several days the hoop lay under the bed in the old 
man’s poor, cramped quarters. Sometimes he would take 
out the hoop, look at it—the dirty grey hoop soothed the 
old man—and this would quicken the persistent reverie 
about the happy little boy. 


We 

One clear, warm morning, whilst the birds were chirping 
away in the consumptive city trees somewhat more cheer- 
fully than was their habit, the old man rose earlier, took his 
hoop, and went a little farther out of the city. 

Emitting a cough, he made his way into the woods among 
the old trees and the thorny bushes. Incomprehensible to 
him was the stern silence of the trees, covered with their 
dry, blackish, bursting bark. The odours were strange, the 
insects astonishing, the ferns of gigantic growth. There 
was neither dust nor din here, and the gentle, exquisite 
morning mist lay behind the trees. The old feet glided over 
dry leaves and stumbled across old gnarled roots. 

The old man broke off a dry limb and hung his hoop 
upon it. 

He came upon an opening, full of daylight and of calm. 
Dewdrops, countless and multicoloured, gleamed upon the 
green blades of grass, newly mowed. 

And suddenly the old man let the hoop slip off the stick. 
Striking with the stick, he sent the hoop rolling across 
the green lawn. The old man laughed, brightened at once, 
and pursued the hoop like that little boy. He kicked up 
his feet, and drove the hoop with his stick, which he flourished 
high over his head, just like that little boy. 

It seemed to him that he was small, beloved, and happy. 
It seemed to him that he was being looked after by his 
mamma, who was following close behind and smiling. 
Like an infant, for the first time, he felt refreshed on the 
merry grass, on the still mosses. 

His goat-like, dust-grey beard, harmonising with his 
sallow face, trembled, while a cough mingling with his 
laughter caused cracked sounds to issue from his toothless 
mouth. 
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VI. 

And the old man grew to love his morning hour in the 

woods with the hoop. 
_ It occurred to him sometimes that he might be discovered, 
ridiculed—and this thought aroused in him a sense of keen 
shame. This shame resembled fright ; he would grow numb, 
and his knees would give way under him. Frightened and 
abashed, he would look around him. 

But no—there was no one to be seen, or heard. .. . 

And having diverted himself to his heart’s content, 
he would return to the city, gently and joyously smiling. 

VIL. 

No one had ever found him out. And nothing unusual 
ever happened. Peacefully the old man played for several 
days, and one very dewy morning he caught cold. He 
went to bed, and soon died. Dying in the factory hospital, 
among strangers, indifferent people, he smiled serenely. 

His memories soothed him. He too had been a child; he 
too had laughed and scampered across the green grass, 
among the dark trees—and behind there followed him with 


her eyes his dear mamma. 
FEeopor SOLOGUB. 


(Translated from the Russian by Joun CouRNos.) 


Art 
THE ALLIED ARTISTS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
TT": skating rink at Holland Park is a far more 


convenient building, when it has once been reached, 

than the Albert Hall for the exhibition of pictures 
and sculpture. In the first place it is rectangular, and there 
is none of the uncomfortable feeling of the arena about it, 
so inseparably connected in the popular mind with butchery 
and Roman holidays. Then it is all on one floor—save for 
the gentle ascent of a few stairs to the tea place, and a few 
more to the balcony where is temporarily ensconced “ The 
Omega Lounge.” The lighting is good, and the wooden 
screens break up the great quadrangle into convenient 
spaces and prevent the rather overpowering appearance of 
immense stretches of pictures on long walls, as in the sub- 
terranean gallery at Welbeck or the large room at Burlington 
House. 

‘** The London Salon,” as the Association call their annual 
exhibition—this is the seventh—is a triumph of anarchy. 
Anarchy, that is to say, in the real sense of the word, absence 
of rule ; for every member is entitled to send three pictures 
which are not submitted to the ordeal of a selection com- 
mittee. “‘The main principles of the Association,” says 
the foreword to the catalogue, “ are necessarily unalterable, 
and it is difficult to conceive a fairer or more democratic 
constitution . . . the keynote of which is inclusion, not 
exclusion, and its aim to preserve the liberty of the artist, 
to give him full freedom of speech in assemblies, and to 
maintain the principle of non-intervention as between one 
artist and another.” 

In previous exhibitions the results of this absence of control 
were certainly rather startling, and only last year I remember 
feeling it very difficult to take the Association quite seriously. 
Whether it be that the pig-headed critic has become a little 
more enlightened since then, under the stress of the showers 
of blows rained upon him, or whether the more eccentric 
of the revolutionaries have found the London Salon too 
tame an arena for them to display their prowess in, it cer- 
tainly strikes me that the Holland Park Rink, as hung by 
Messrs. Chenil & Co., is quite a worthy end to so long a 


journey as is necessary to reach it, and that the greater 
part of its worthiness is contributed by the twentieth. 
century exhibitors. As for the Omega Lounge, I plainly 
see that there will very soon be hardly a street in Askelon 
in which Omega vans will not be as thick as those of William 
Whiteley and the Army and Navy Stores. Nay, the 
famous question “‘ With what shall we cover the floor? ” 
will now put on a new importance, and antique tessellations 
or Catesby’s cork lino will have to take the place of carpets 
and rugs : 
Says Alderman William Treloar, 
** Now, with what shall we cover the floor ? 
For they've plastered the walls 
With the mats from their halls— 
Which they tell me is what they were for!” 


A truce, however, to these grave sarcasms for which I am 
dubbed so infamous. With one hand on my pen and the 
other on my heart, with both eyes open to the full and my 
tongue clenched firmly between my front teeth, I give it as 
my deliberate opinion that the Omega Lounge is a most 
enviable achievement in domestic decoration. There are 
no “‘ parlour fireworks ” in it; the whole is in a cool, restful 
tone of grey, and the furniture is no longer painted in 
bright colours, but is mostly black and white. The pottery, 
though there is rather too much of it for ordinary use, is a 
truly happy relief from the usual “ nick-nacks ” with which 
modern houses cannot escape being bebarnacled. And there 
are no pictures. 

Downstairs, however, there are over a thousand frames, 
the contents of which are calculated with seeming precision 
to arouse the most varying emotions. “ Every picture,” 
we were once informed through the medium of the advertise- 
ment column of the Sunday Press—* Every picture tells a 
tale.” A dictum so sweeping must be modified considerably 
man assemblage like the present, where so many of the 
compositions are ejaculatory rather than narrative ; though, 
taken in its broadest sense, it may be allowed to pass. Mr. 
Jack Yeats’s Here She Comes! compresses a wonderful 
amount of story and Hooroosh into the same small space. 
Mr. Geoffrey Allfree’s Impregnability likewise is both shout 
and story in one. The former is an epitome of a trotting 
match, where you can get the whole taste of the thing like 
a bite out of a bit of almond-rock. The latter is a larger 
affair, and is really rather thrilling. I don’t suppose it was 
designed for a poster, but it might certainly be commended 
to “ The Underground ” as an heroic realisation of Herne 
the Hunter in Windsor Park. As a matter of fact, it is 
much nearer primitive man than the medieval Herne, and 
the idea underlying it and the bold method in which it is 
treated make it a very serious as well as a very effective 
piece of work. Another of the strongest pieces in the show— 
see how it carries across the spacious rink—is S. Karlowska’s 
(Mrs. Robert Bevan’s) Swiss Cottage: not an Alpine but a 
London street scene. But what are these among so many ? 
Let me return to the generalisation with which I started, 
and repeat that it is the modernists who contribute most to 
the worthiness of the exhibition. The ancientists are so 
exceedingly feeble that they really hardly seem to count. 
As an association the Allied Artists have shown themselves 
capable of organising one large exhibition, which, if they 
will only keep it going, is far better for them than any num- 
ber of small ones. An alliance can do ever so much more 
for its members than a group. It need not be an unholy 
alliance ; it may be a friendly alliance ; or, better still, may 
achieve such a victory as La Belle Alliance—fondly referred 
to by the English schoolboy as the Battle of Waterloo that 
was won on the playing-fields at Eton. Advance, Shep- 
herd’s Bush ! 

RANDALL Davies. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Englishman knows very little of the Welshman. 
He used to think of him as a thief, and now (at any 
rate in London) he thinks of him as a draper, a 
dairyman, or a party politician. No great change there. 
The Welshman at home, we know, runs mines and football 
teams in which at least the back, three of the three-quarters, 
one of the halves, and seven forwards are called Jones ; on 
Sundays he goes to a conventicle, and every now and then he 
makes a pilgrimage to Criccieth to hear Mr. Lloyd George 
declare in Welsh, as he has so frequently done in English, 
that he loves every mountain and cloud and rill of his native 
land, the most beautiful country God ever made, “ and I am 
sure, ladies and gentlemen, that you will think none the 
worse of me because I believe that ” (sympathetic cheers). 


* * * 


We used to have just as low an opinion of the Irish. We 
thought them a nation of irresponsible and reckless buffoons ; 
on the whole, quite as intolerable and contemptible a thing 
as a nation of thieving canters. The political and literary 
events of the last generation have entirely changed the 
educated Englishman’s conception of the Irish: Irish 
nationality has forced itself upon us. Welsh nationality we 
still regard as a narrow local patriotism with no worthy 
performance as a justification for it. This is, of course, 
wrong; for the Celtic literature of Wales is great and 
continuous, and such men as Dafydd ap Gwilym have really 
left “‘ great verse unto a little clan.” But it is true that, 
looked at from the outside, Welsh national effort in modern 
times has been pretty unproductive ; and such eminent men 
as Wales has produced have often worked without any sense 
of a common bond. I seem to remember at least one 
attempt at a Welsh Literary Movement which produced a 
few ballads and then fizzled out, but there has been nothing 
which has made any impression on the world. 


* * * 


There are signs now of a movement comparable to the 
Irish movement. The dread of being swamped by England 
has produced a strong reaction in the Welsh youth, and it is 
realised that vigorous national effort, not merely of resistance 
but of positive self-development, is the only means of 
defence. Since the beginning of this year there has been 
appearing at Cardiff a most interesting monthly journal, 
The Welsh Outlook, much superior to anything of the sort 
which has preceded it. There are slight defects in this 
journal; it might give its readers either something more 
Welsh or something more alive than pictures by Carriére 
and sculptures by Meunier ; its verse is uneven and occasion- 
ally childish (why not enlist Mr. W. H. Davies, a Welshman 
some of whose best work has been inspired by Welsh sub- 
jects ?); it shows an understandable tendency to over- 
estimate the value of new works by young Welsh writers ; 
and it attempts to cover so wide a field that it has a slightly 
hotch-potch air. But it is sincerely written ; it is intensely 
yet not narrowly national; and it couples its literary 
propaganda with very vigorous social work. The articles 
on housing and town-planning, health and education, are 
as good as the excellent articles on Welsh literature. It is 
possible that at a later date it may be found convenient to 
drop some of the subjects—e.g., the activities of the Churches 
—with which an ambitious ideal of comprehensiveness has led 
the editors to deal; but even in its present condition the 
review has a good deal of coherence, and it is quite free from 
the maudlin parochialism that might well have afflicted it. 





A good deal of attention is devoted to the theatre, and 
especially to the Welsh National Theatre Company, which 
has just been endowed by Lord Howard de Walden, who has 
sometimes backed artistic enterprises of a less promising 
character. The National Theatre, which has just had its 
first season, starts with at least one pretty good play in 
Mr. Francis’s slightly Galsworthian Change, which was 
recently put on by the Stage Society. It is not a master- 
piece, but it is honest, interesting, full of character, and well 
put together. The Theatre in Wales has an uphill fight ; 
I notice that profound thanks are offered to a minister for 
his courage in attending the new company’s performances. 
There are still probably hundreds of thousands of Welshmen 
who regard even billiard-rooms as the antechambers of hell. 
But, on the face of it, in view of the patriotism, intelligence, 
and literary past of the Welsh, there seems no reason why 
the Welsh Theatre should not rival the Irish Theatre in a few 
years, or the Welsh lyric rival the Irish lyric. I am not taking 
any bets. But it is inconceivable that any nation could be 
as smug, bigoted, deceitful, and philistine as the ordinary 
Englishman believes the Welsh to be; and it appears that 
the younger generation in Wales means to demonstrate the 


fact. 
2 « * 


This is all without prejudice. Iam merely giving informa- 
tion as it reaches me, and I sincerely hope that the wildest 
Welsh dreams will be realised. One sceptic to whom I spoke 
on the subject argued that Wales, as contrasted with 
Ireland, laboured under the disadvantages of having no 
peculiar national sorrows to expound. I do not profess to 
know what will be the characteristic traits of the Welsh 
movement when it comes. But I do think that it is untrue 
to say that the whole Irish movement feeds upon the 
particular distresses of Cathleen ni Houlihan. There was a 
good deal about them in the older modern Irish writers ; 
but you will find very little of them in the books of Irishmen 
under fifty. And yet these are as national as their immediate 
predecessors. If you are different from other people, and if 
you have the power of making your art true to yourself, you 
will produce art unlike other people’s. I speak here only of 
art; but if there is sufficient of an awakening in Wales to 
rehouse the miners in the valleys and doctor the children in 
the schools as well as to produce a literature, so much the 
better. Not being a Welshman, I am necessarily rather 
cold and cautious on this subject. But if I were a Welsh- 
man, I should certainly let myself go and paint this page 
purple with aspirations. It lies in the hands of the Welsh 
themselves whether or not they will give themselves some- 
thing about which they can justifiably boast to the world. 

* * * 


If any interested person is ignorant of the merits of 
vernacular Welsh poetry, I can only recommend him to 
consult the various odd volumes of translations which are 
available. The best I know is a collection by Mr. A. P. 
Graves, whose versions cover a long period, are always 
well written, and occasionally rise to an extremely 
high level. Three or four of his translations, in fact, 
are good enough for any anthology of English poctry. 
They show, not merely the depth of thought and emotion 
in the originals, but also the metrical cunning and the 
peculiarities of alliteration assonance and rhyme. Some of 
them, if I remember rightly, appeared in an unsigned article 
in the Times Literary Supplement before they were published 
in book form. There have been several other attempts, and 
quite recently Mr. Nutt published a volume of translated selec- 
tions from the greatest Welsh poet. These were informative 
if not inspired. 

SoLomon Eacte, 
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NEW NOVELS 


Tales of Two Countries. By Maxim Gorky. 
Laurie. 6s. 

Dubliners. By James Joyce. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 

The New Road. By Nem Munro. Blackwood. 6s. 


It is too late in the day (or too early) to attempt anew the 
critical exposition of Gorky’s methods. He has survived 
his “ boom,”’ his flare, and settled into a secure place. The 
attempt to rank him among the Russian giants, with Tolstoy, 
Turgenev, Dostoievsky, may fairly be said to have died ; 
but he is a writer of real genius and originality, of a certain 
ruthless and obstinate power, a pitiless insight, a harsh, 
convincing method; and he has, and deserves to have, an 
international reputation. These Tales of Two Countries will 
neither enhance that reputation nor detract from it. They 
are all of them very short—many are scarcely more than 
anecdotal fables—and they leave little room for the detailed 
realism of the author’s longer works. But the sardonic 
power is unmistakably there. 

The two countries in question are Italy and Russia. It is 
perhaps only natural that the Russian tales should, on the 
whole, be more interesting than the Italian, but the Italian 
are put first. There are some very charming and idyllic 
sketches, notably one called Love and Lovers. 

Nearer to Gorky’s usual manner is the horrible study in 
morbid psychology called The Hunchback. The way in 
which the moral nature of a deformed child may be warped 
is suggested in a series of touches so restrained that only the 
cumulative effect is felt. When the hunchback grows up 
he revenges himself on his sister for her obtuseness and 
selfishness by killing her betrothed in a way which only she 
realises to be by no means accidental. He finds, at last, 
a moral nature of his own, a hope and a purpose, when he 
conceives the idea of building a great house of refuge for 
“ freaks ” like himself ; but his sister gets the work stopped 
on the ground that he is “ abnormal, and must be looked 
after,” and, herself controlling the funds, completes the 
building and presents it to the town as a lunatic asylum. 

When the house was finished the first patient who went into it was 
her brother. Seven years he spent there—ample time for him to 
develop melancholia and become an imbecile. His sister turned old in 
the meantime. She lost all hope of ever becoming a mother, and when 
at last she saw that he was vanquished and would not rise against her 
she took him under her care. 

And now they are travelling all over the globe, hither and thither, 
like blinded birds. They look on everything without sense or joy, and 
see nothing anywhere except themselves. 


T. Werner 


The Russian tales have naturally a flavour of political 
bitterness. They have many such almost Swiftian turns 
of expression as this: “ They were ordinary Jews, fit for 
pogroms, for being slandered, or any other State require- 
ments.”’ The satire has often the note of a profound despair 
—as in Passive Resistance and Making a Superman. The 
finest of the political sketches is Hard to Please, in which the 
man entrusted with the task of exterminating all those who 
have opinions of their own spends too many roubles on his 
murderous task : “ The court that tried Oronty was a just 
one ; he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, and 
his career was spoilt.” The action of this story passes— 
oddly enough—in Tierra del Fuego. 

It is easy to say of Gorky that he is a man of genius. To 
say the same of Mr. James Joyce requires more courage, 
since his name is little known ; but a man of genius is pre- 
cisely what he is. He has an original outlook, a special 


method, a complete reliance on his own powers of delinea- 
tion and presentment. Whether his powers will develop, his 
scope widen, his sympathies deepen, or not—whether, in 
short, his genius is a large one or only a little one, I cannot 


——— 


pretend to say. Maturity and self-confidence in a first 
book (and I believe that, in prose, this is Mr. Joyce’s first 
book) contain a threat as well as a promise. They hint at a 
set mode of thought rather than a developing capacity. 
Certainly the maturity, the individual poise and force of these 
stories are astonishing. The only recent work with which 
they suggest comparison is The House with the Green Shutters, 
and even that was very different, for one heard in it the 
undertone of human complaint—its horrors were partly by 
way of expressing a personal unhappiness ; while Mr. Joyce 
seems to regard this objective and dirty and crawling world 
with the cold detachment of an unamiable god. 

He has plenty of humour, but it is always the humour of 
the fact, not of the comment. He dares to let people speak 
for themselves with the awkward meticulousness, the per- 
sistent incompetent repetition, of actual human intercourse. 
If you have never realised before how direly our daily con- 
versation needs editing, you will realise it from Mr. Joyce’s 
pages. One very powerful story, called Grace, consists 
chiefly of lengthy talk so banal, so true to life, that one can 
scarcely endure it—though one can still less leave off reading 
it. Here is one of the liveliest passages : 

*“ Pope Leo XIII.,” said Mr. Cunningham, “ was one of the lights 
of the age. His great idea, you know, was the union of the Latin and 
Greek churches. That was the aim of his life.” 

‘“* I often heard he was one of the most intellectual men in Europe,” 
said Mr. Power. “I mean apart from his being Pope.” 

*““So he was,” said Mr. Cunningham, “if not the most so. His 
motto, you know, as Pope was Lux upon Lux—Light upon Light.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Fogarty eagerly. “I think you’re wrong there. 
It was Lux in Tenebris, I think—Light in Darkness.” 

*O yes,” said Mr. M’Coy, “ Tenebrze.” 

** Allow me,” said Mr. Cunningham positively, “it was Lux upon 
Lux. And Pius IX. his predecessor’s motto was Crux upon Crux— 
that is, Cross upon Cross—to show the difference between their two 
pontificates.” 

The inference was allowed. Mr. Cunningham continued. 

** Pope Leo, you know, was a great scholar and a poet.” 

“ He had a strong face,” said Mr. Kernan. 

* Yes,” said Mr. Cunningham. ‘“ He wrote Latin poetry.” 

“Is that so?” said Mr. Fogarty. 


You see the method? It is not employed only in conversa- 
tion. The description of mood, of atmosphere, is just as 
detailed and just as relentless. Horrible sordid realities, 
of which you are not spared one single pang, close in upon 
you like the four walls of a torture-chamber. It is all done 
quite calmly, quite dispassionately, quite competently. It 
never bores. You sometimes rather wish it did, as a relief. 

The best things in the book are Araby, a wonderful 
magical study of boyish affection and wounded pride, and 
The Dead, a long story (placed at the end) in which we 
begin with a quecr old-fashioned dance, where the principal 
anxiety is whether a certain guest will arrive ‘“ screwed,” 
and are led on through all the queer breathless banalities of 
supper and conversation and leave-taking till we find our- 
selves back with a husband and wife in their hotel bedroom, 
the husband’s emotion stirred, the wife queerly remote and 
sad, remembering the boy, Michael Furey, whom she had 
loved and who had died because of her. To quote the end 
without the innumerable preparatory touches that prepare 
for it seems unfair; yet it must be quoted for its mere 
melancholy beauty : 

A few light taps upon the pane made him turn to the window. It 
had begun to snow again. He watched sleepily the flakes, silver and 
dark, falling obliquely against the lamplight. The time had come for 
him to set out on his journey westward. Yes, the newspapers were 
right : snow was general all over Ireland. It was falling on every part 
of the dark central plain, on the treeless hills, falling softly upon the 
Bog of Allen and, farther westward, softly falling into the dark mutinous 
Shannon waves. It was falling, too, upon every part of the lonely 
churehyard on the hill where Michael Furey lay buried. It lay thickly 
drifted on the crooked crosses and headstones, on the spears of the 
little gate, on the barren thorns. His soul swooned slowly as he heard 
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the snow falling faintly through the universe and faintly falling, * like 
the descent of their last end, upon all the living and the dead. 


Frankly, we think it a pity (perhaps we betray a narrow 
uritanism in so thinking) that a man who can write like this 

should insist as constantly as Mr. Joyce insists upon aspects 
of life which are ordinarily not mentioned. To do him 
justice, we do not think it is a pose with him: he simply 
includes the ‘‘ unmentionable ” in his persistent regard. 

The writing of The New Road is not merely competent 
and careful, it is good. If, therefore, we find it difficult to 
follow the narrative to its close (as we do), that is because 
of a certain tightness and slowness which even a good style 
may have. The scene is laid in Scotland at a time when 
internal politics were such that anybody might always be 
intriguing with anybody else on either side of the water, 
such, in fact, that you might at any moment be kidnapped or 
robbed, or even murdered, if you diverged at all into the 
wilds. The new road was going to open up commerce and 
civilisation to the north. But it was only in the making, 
and AZneas Macmaster, anyway, did not stick to roads. 
There are smuggled arms secreted, and discovered ; there is a 
stiff fight in which young AEneas with pistols and his gay 
gallant companion-in-travel with his trusty sword perform 
wonders ; there is an old man who has wickedly diverted to 
himself the estate that belongs to the hero ; there are Camp- 
bells and MacGregors and a Lord Advocate—in short, it is 
all very Stevensonian. But one could easily say worse of a 
book than that. This is the sort of romance usually called 
“ stirring,” and though, being a little too conscious and pre- 
cise, it does not stir us, it will doubtless stir many people— 
especially young ones. GERALD GouLp. 


THE MODERN STATE 


The Great Society. By Granam WALLAs. 
10s. net. 


What is the significance of such phrases as “ the Great 
Society” or “the Great State,” when these are used to 
express the peculiar characteristics of the modern civilised 
world? The “ greatness”’ cannot refer to the extent of 
the territory under one government or the multitude of 
its citizens or to the massing of these in particular places 
or districts. All these features of material bigness were as 
prominent in the ancient empires of India and China and 
Rome as they are in the modern empires of the United 
Kingdom and Germany. Moreover, Belgium and Victoria 
have all the marks of “ the Great State,” though the terri- 
tory and population may be, in comparison with ancient 
Rome and ancient China, quite inconsiderable. What is 
indicated by the phrase is analogous to the implication of 
that somewhat overworked jingle, “ the Great Industry.” 
In comparison with the simplicity of status of the antique 
world, the individual of to-day, amid a progressive dis- 
integration of all the old groupings, lives in an extra- 
ordinarily complicated tangle of new relationships, reaching 
from pole to pole, of most of which he is only dimly conscious. 
As Mr. Graham Wallas puts it, in the notable new book 
published this week, within the past hundred years “ men 
find themselves working and thinking and feeling in relation 
to an environment which, both in its world-wide extension 
and its intimate connection with all sides of human existence, 
1s without precedent in the history of the world.” Hence the 
need for a new analysis, unknown to Aristotle, or even to 
Jeremy Bentham, of the conditions which make either for 
the disintegration or the consolidation of these ** great 
societies.” 

The Modern State, as Mr. Wallas sees it, is the result of 
an incessant interplay of various “ dispositions” of the 


Macmillan. 
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individual human beings concerned. These “ dispositions ’ 
are either instincts or forms of intelligence, and each of them 
has its appropriate stimuli, and its peculiar reactions. 
During the changes of the past hundred years the original 
stimuli to which our dispositions were adapted by the 
course of many thousands of years of evolution have largely 
disappeared, or become transformed into stimuli of quite 
other character; and all sorts of less appropriate stimuli 
have replaced them. But if a disposition remains un- 
stimulated, or gets wrongly stimulated, we have the peculi- 
arly modern product of “the baulked disposition,”’ which 
we all of us know in so many different forms! The main 
task of civilisation, as Mr. Wallas conceives it, is “ to 
produce a new environment whose stimulation of our existing 
dispositions shall tend towards a good life.” And the 
instrument to be employed is the “ Great Society,” which 
it is the task of the Modern State to construct and mould. 
The present, as President Woodrow Wilson has said, “ is 
nothing short of a new social age, a new era of human 
relationships, a new stage-setting for the drama of life.” 
What is its philosophic basis ? 

Where we are apt to go wrong is in taking some one 
“ disposition ” as supplying the explanation of all social 
phenomena. Neither Hobbes, with his use of fear; nor 
Bentham with his reliance on our avoidance of pain and 
pursuit of pleasure ; nor Comte, with his love for humanity ; 
nor yet the philosophers of habit, or of imitation, or of 
sympathy, or of suggestion, and the “ Crowd Psychology,” 
generally, is found to suffice as an explanation of the social 
universe, any more than the “ love of riches ” of the economic 
man will set all the industrial cosmos in motion. Perhaps 
there is something to be said for a social philosophy based 
on habit, though Mr. Wallas has some acute criticisms of 
the philosophers of Sir Henry Maine’s type. The social 
utility and effectiveness of habit has many limits : 

In the first place, the facts in any man’s nervous structure which are 
there by habituation are less stable than those which are there by 
inheritance. A nervous shock, for instance, or any intense nervous 
excitement, seems to have the power of abolishing settled habits, while 
inherited dispositions remain unchanged. . . . If a habit is to have 
sufficient permanence to re-establish itself after a nervous shock, or 
sufficient generality to adapt itself to variations in its external stimuli, 
it must be combined with and supported by some organised body of 
ideas. . . . “* We can only,” says Aristotle, “* call a man’s actions just 
or virtuous when the man who does them knows what he is doing ; 
when he acts with deliberate choice, and his choice is based on the real 
nature of his action ; and, thirdly, when his tendency so to act is steady 
and not easily changed.” . . . “ A habit can neither be formed without 
risk of failure in the process, nor permanently retained, when formed, 
unless it is adapted, not only to the facts of the outer world, but also to 
the whole of our inner nature, . . . And he (a teacher) knows that 
neither the process of habituation nor the life of formed habit is toler- 
able unless it is accompanied by a certain amount of variation. The 
violinist, even when he has acquired the best technique that is possible, 
must not always play the same piece. ‘The oarsman must not always 
row over the same course or at the same rate of striking.” 


In the work of organising the “*‘ Great Socicty,” we must, 
it seems, give the pre-eminence to what Mr. Wallas calls 
“ thought,” which may, of course, to use the language of 
the psychologists, be either cognition, conation or emotion. 
We have “ thought organisation,” as Mr. Wallas optimisti- 
cally puts it, in our committees and legislatures and Cabinets, 
as well as in our Civil Service and our newspaper press. 
“Every Royal Commission is . . . to a certain extent, a 
Will Organisation, a machine by which persons of different 
desires are enabled to form compromises and act by the 
votes of the majority ; and some Royal Commissions prove, 
when they get to work, to be almost exclusively will 
organisations, and hardly thought organisations at all.” 
We have “ will organisation,” it seems, in our arrangements 
for the control of the means of production, which may be 
grouped, it is suggested, under the three heads of * Property 
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H. G. WELLS’S NEW STORY. 
The World Set Free. A Story of Mankind. 6s. 





A Lad of Kent. by HerBert HarRRISON. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Athenaum.—" Mr. Harrison supplies full measure of adventures, both 
serious and comic, deftly intermingled, and be introduces to us a variegated 
crowd of most life-like and interesting personages, who play vivid parts ina 
vivid and convincing; manner . We congratulate the author on an ex- 
cellent and stirring tale of a most interesting epoch."’ 


The Native Tribes of the Northern 


o 
Territory of Australia. By BALDWIN 
SPENCER, C.M.G., F.R.S., Professor of Biology, University of 
Melbourne. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous IIlustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 
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play must be the richer for the passages of exquisite beauty in it, the songs and 
talk of the gay old grandfather with the simple heart of a boy, or the passionate 
sweetness of the voice of Surangama or the words of the King himself."’ 


The Great Society. A Psychological Analysis. 
By GRAHAM WALLAS, Author of ‘‘Human Nature in 
Politics,"' &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.—"‘An enthralling book to read and discuss, . . . If you 
accompany Mr. Wallas through the argument which has led up to this picture, 
you will agree that his exposition of the Great Society is a noble gift to a wider 
world than that of the students of the London University.’ 


Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. ByJ. A. 
HOBSON, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Industrial System,"’ etc. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Daily News.—" This deeply interesting book . . . is likely to attrect a 


large body of readers among those who are ar xious for more instruction from a 
man known for his highly enlightened and original ideas.” 


° 
Greek Philosophy. Part I. Thales to Plato. By 
JOHN BURNET, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. net. 
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By HANS DRIESCH,’ Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by C. K 
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(Individualism), the democratic State (Socialism), and non. 
local Association (Syndicalism).” At this point Mr. 
Wallas fails us in the analysis. He does not nig 9 any 
‘“* emotion-organisation,” but proceeds at once, in a fina] 
chapter, to indicate how “ the organisation of iiantaons ” in 
the Great Society can be attained, in the course of which he 
finds new grounds for Factory legislation, a new criticism 
of the National Insurance Act, and a new argument for woman 
suffrage ! 

The problem thus brought before us by Mr. Wallas wil] 
prove, to many people, even more stimulating and suggestive 
than his “‘ Human Nature in Polities.”” He who ploughs 
new furrows does us all an uncommon service. With a 
remarkable wealth of illustration and anecdote, which make 
the book excellent reading, Mr. Wallas has set out the 
problem, and started us thinking. What he has given us is 
a lucid and pregnant “ prolegomena ”’ to social philosophy 
~——not, however, to be taken for the whole of social philo- 
sophy. There is more in a Committee or a Co-operative 
Society, a Town Council or a Cabinet, than is discoverable 
by even the most minute and inquisitive dissection of the 
minds of their members. As an objective phenomenon in 
the cosmos, social tissue demands as much a study separate 
from that of the minds of men as comparative anatomy 
demands one distinct from the study of the cell. Moreover, 
why does Mr. Wallas omit all consideration of the education, 
stimulation and organisation of feeling or emotion, as 
distinguished from cognition ? In particular, the religious 
emotion, with which Mr. Wallas himself is so deeply pene- 
trated—has this no part to play in the Great Socicty, does 
it require no training or organisation, is it to have no place in 
the Modern State? But when an author has given us so 
much, it seems ungrateful to ask why he has given no more. 


THE CITIZEN EARL 


The Life of Charles, third Earl Stanhope. By Guta 
STaNnnore and G. P. Goocu. Longmans. 10s. net. 


Earls are more commonly interesting from their associ- 
ations than from their careers, and the extrinsic reasons 
for a biography of Citizen Stanhope are as numerous as his 
enemies. He had a grandfather, a reputation in the National 
Convention, and a remarkable daughter; Fulton’s steam- 
boats, Pitt’s Parliamentary Reform, and Franklin’s lightning 
conductors all engaged his attention. He was a respectable 
Wilkite, he supported Chatham into the House of Lords 
on the day when he fell fainting out of history, and he was 
the friend of Pitt until Pitt became the enemy of liberty. 
If one cannot write lives of the son-in-law of Chatham and 
the father of Lady Hester Stanhope, biography is a poor 
business. But his career has an interest which is less 
reflected than his great associations; he was the Philippe 
Egalité of the English Revolution. Citizen Stanhope, who 
dropped his title and sold his carriages, was one of the most 
interesting men in England; he was a reformed aristocrat. 
The remarkable part which he was to play as the Minority 
of One in the House of Lords was prepared by his education ; 
he lived for ten years at Geneva and formed himself in an 
urban republic. His training was not aggressively intellee- 
tual, and Madame du Deffand was justified in her bewildered 
exclamation : 

Il y a ici un Milord Stanhope ; il arrive de Genéve, ov il a été dix 
ans pour l'éducation de son fils qui a vingt-un ans. Ni le pére ni le 


fils n’ont pas vu une seule fois Voltaire ; quel homme est-ce-que ce 
Milord ? 


But there were other means of contact with European ideas 
in the western Alps than a ritual visit to that crooked old 
gentleman, and Stanhope’s Continental education projected 
him with the cosmopolitan Intelligentzia of the day on the 
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downward path of democracy. On his return to England 
he could find nothing more radical than the egalitarian 
rowdyism of John Wilkes, and he attached himself to that 
unsavoury magnate, whose sole merit was that he turned 
London for ten years into a more genial replica of Rome under 
the later Republic. As a Wilkite Stanhope was a failure, 
and he was little more successful as a Shelburne Whig. 
His real career opened when Pitt fell away from Reform 
and England stood scandalised at the course of the French 
Revolution. Stanhope, who had been promoted to the 
House of Lords and was an intelligent member of the 
tribunal which tried Warren Hastings, appeared as an 
avowed and cheerful revolutionary; he sent resolutions 
to the Constituent, he corresponded with Condorcet and 
Barére, and he went the heroic length of proposing British 
arbitration in the European war against the Revolution. 
His impertinent interference with the course of history was 
checked by the foreign policy of Pitt, and England went 
cheerfully to twenty-two years of war. It followed naturally 
that his countrymen burned his house and sang of him that 
he 
spurns like citizen of France 
Both coronet and breeches. 


During the panic-stricken prosecutions of the English 
Terror he appeared prominently on the revolutionary side, 
where he was an infinitely less ridiculous figure than Pitt ; 
the Minister, who might reasonably have imprisoned Wake- 
field for his execrable edition of Lucretius, heroically sent 
him for trial on an innocuous pamphlet and imagined that 
he had preserved his country. Whilst Stanhope placidly 
invented steamboats and fireproof houses, Treasury counsel 
saved the State from innumerable Catilines and never saw 
their own absurdity. The Admiralty tested his ship and 
found it wanting, and when he returned to the House of 
Lords in 1800 he was unkindly described as a “ visitation 
of God”; his interests now became more technical and a 
few years later he endeavoured to raise the country in alarm 
at Fulton’s torpedoes, with which the French were experi- 
menting. It was quite useless and the tradition which 
condemned his every utterance to the inattention of his 
countrymen continued to the end. He had cried for so long 
in the wilderness that an audience would have startled him. 
His life and times have been most excellently written down 
in the present volume ; it is partly the work of Mr. Gooch, 
but mostly of Miss Stanhope, the Citizen’s great-great- 
granddaughter. She died before the book was completed, 
and her death is a loss to historical scholarship; the chap- 
ters which she wrote are brilliant, lucid, and accurate. 
The cover of the book respects its subject’s wishes: ‘“* Damn 
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it, no armorial bearings ! 


THE LABOUR WAR IN AMERICA 


Boycotts and the Labour Struggle: Economic and Legal 
Aspects. By Harry W. Larpier. John Lane. 6s. net. 


Mr. Laidler wrote this book in connection with his candi- 
dature for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy of Columbia 
University, and it would be well if all such degrees resulted 
in books so useful and excellent as the present. The author 
has given a succinct history of the boycott movement in the 
United States, with statistics of the various outbreaks, 
their causes and their results, followed by an account of 
the chief law cases in which the leaders of the boycotts were 
concerned, and a full analysis of the legal principles involved ; 
an appendix, running to about one quarter of the book, 
contains summaries of decisions in boycott cases in the courts 
of last appeal and a few of the lower courts in the various 
States, as well as in the federal courts. The book is thus of 
primary interest to American students, but the greater 
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freedom which trade unions enjoy in our own country has 
been so recently won and the importance of the American 
Labour movement is so great that some close consideration 
of the principles disclosed by Mr. Laidler’s analysis would 
do British politicians no harm. 

Ostracism is one of the oldest weapons in social and politica] 
warfare ; exclusive dealing and trade boycotts are familiar to 
every commercial man—to-day the Leipzig fur merchants 
are boycotting the London June fur sales, and most oceanic 
shipping lines are involved in “ rings” to induce shippers 
to boycott “‘ non-conference ” vessels. Practically it is only 
in labour disputes that boycotters have brought themselves 
into conflict with the law. Labour, in the eyes of legislators 
and judicial interpreters alike, has always appeared to be 
some savage monster which should be kept chained and re- 
fused the ordinary rights of freedom. Some of the American 
decisions quoted, especially in the lower courts, are so 
peculiar that one is doubtful whether to attribute them to 
some deformity in the mind of the judge or to the deflection 
of his reasoning by other causes. Mr. Laidler quotes a letter 
from Mr. Archbold of the Standard Oil Company to 
Governor Stone of Pennsylvania asking him to appoint 
to the Supreme Court of the State a certain judge as 
“especially desirable ” on account of his “ familiarity with 
all that pertains to the great industries of oil and gas.” 
Passing over such obvious enslavement of the law to capital, 
it is more interesting to trace in Mr. Laidler’s pages the 
development of enlightened principles both in English 
and in American jurisprudence. The old doctrine of 
conspiracy, that things which were legal when done by men 
individually became illegal when done through an agreement 
with others, was long sufficient to neutralise the efforts of 
trade unions to gain their way either by strikes or by boy- 
cotts. When freedom to combine was secured and men were 
allowed to withhold their own labour or their own custom, 
the right to persuade other men to strike and the right to 
induce third parties to refuse their custom to an offending 
employer were long in doubt, and in the United States are 
by no means secured. The assumed right of a man to be 
protected against injury to his property, though denied 
by every business act of competitive society, is in America 
successfully invoked against the trade unions; warnings 
are interpreted as intimidation, and the legal doctrine 
of malice—‘‘ that perplexed and perplexing word,” as Sir 
F. Pollock called it—has been appealed to in order to 
involve the unions still deeper in the legal net. 

Since 1906 British trade unions have been freed from the 
law of conspiracy and have been granted the right of peaceful 
persuasion. In America enlightened judges like Mr. 
Justice Holmes are found who hold that “ the true grounds 
of decisions are considerations of policy and of social advan- 
tage, and it is vain to suppose that solutions can be attained 
merely by logic and the general propositions of law which 
nobody disputes.” The trend of the best opinion is towards 
greater liberty, and Mr. Laidler strongly urges the complete 
legalisation of the strike and the boycott when unaccom- 
panied by violence. Labour needs all its weapons. In a 
terrible chapter Mr. Laidler recounts some of the things 
which are done on the capitalist side in America in what is 
literally a labour war. The enlistment of strike-breakers, 
the bribery of labour leaders, the introduction of spies 
and agents provocateurs into trade unions, the secret black- 
listing of employees, the utilisation of armed guards to 
terrorise strikers, the perversion of the police, the militia, 
and the judiciary, the muzzling of the press and the pulpit— 
these and other acts of the law-abiding capitalist are fully 
documented. The evidence of Colonel Mulhall, confidential 


man to the National Association of Manufacturers, needs 
to be rescued from the records of the Senate Investigating 
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Committee; the “secret service” circulars of the Wm. 
J. Burns National Detective Agency deserve wide publicity, 
and for his contribution towards the exposure of these and 
other employers’ agents we owe our thanks to Mr. Laidler. 


THE AGRICULTURAL MINIMUM 


WAGE 
English Agricultural Wages. By Recinatp LENNARD. 


Macmillan. 5s. net. 

This work is a discussion, mainly analytical, of the known 
facts with regard to agricultural wages, and of the possible 
economic effects of raising them by the intervention of 
Parliament. It is not in any sense a popular work, and it 
is perhaps unfortunate that Mr. Lennard did not make it 
easier to follow his train of argument by prefixing to his book 
an analytical table of contents. But the moderate length 
of what Mr. Lennard modestly calls his essay increases its 
value as a companion volume to the numerous realistic 
studies of agricultural conditions. 

Mr. Lennard begins by discussing the reasons why 
agricultural labour may be held to be cheap as compared with 
other forms of labour. His explanation of the weakness in 
bargaining power of the agricultural labourer throws new 
light on a somewhat hackneyed topic. His picture of the 
difficulties of agricultural trade unionism is rendered vivid 
by the references to his own experiences in that connection, 
and he gives convincing reasons in explanation of the fact 
that the apparent mobility of the agricultural labourer (as 
manifested in the phenomena of rural depopulation) has not 
compensated for the weakness in bargaining power. The 
exodus of the young man, he shows, does not sufficiently 
strengthen the power of the older man to stand out for better 
conditions. On the other hand, there is reason to believe 
that tenant farmers employing labour are in a special sense 
a monopolistic class. Mr. Lennard made an enquiry into 
the origins of 597 farmers in 64 parishes and found that 423 
of them (71°6 per cent.) were children of farmers, while 
others were “‘ of farming stock.” In his study of wages in 
particular districts Mr. Lennard concludes that the real 
cost of labour is low in districts where wages are low, though 
differences in efficiency do account for some of the differences 
in wages. But he produces evidence from school medical 
officers’ reports and from the Anthropometric Committee’s 
Report to show that the variations in wages do not coincide 
with variations in stature or weight, and are therefore prob- 
ably due not to racial conditions, but to underfeeding. 

Mr. Lennard is severely critical of the proposal of the Land 
Enquiry Committee that the landlord should, in general, be 
made to bear the brunt of compulsory increases in wages by 
the operation of Fair Rent Courts. His main argument is 
that it is unsound to transfer “ rent in the Ricardian sense ” 
to the farmer or labourer. In particular, he holds, it would 
be a bad way of preventing such unemployment as might 
be caused by the legal minimum wage. In so far as this 
unemployment is due to the higher cost of labour rendering 
it genuinely unprofitable to cultivate certain land as it has 

been cultivated in the past, it should be dealt with by an 
improvement of agricultural methods, for which there is 
plenty of room. There should be different minimum wage 
rates for men of different ages. The whole of this closely 
reasoned final chapter merits very careful attention, and forms 
an interesting conclusion to an able treatise. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
O'Neill and Ormond. By Diarmip Correy. Maunsel. 6s. net. 


Mr. Coffey takes a brief epoch of Irish history, and deals compre- 
hensively with his subject, which is the Irish rebellion of 1641 and its 








CATT 
—diuturnal! 


E have chosen our headline to give the reader 
pause. In these days of Advertising, the first 


object is to catch the eye; the matters next in 
importance being the appeal to the intelligence and the 
pocket, respectively. 












































































































































The word “ diuturnal” means lasting—of permanent 
character. Itis an unusual word. But it reflects the unusual 
durability of the furniture sold by this establishment. 


All the world knows that the best bargains—beloved of 
connoisseur andaverage householder alike—are not met with 
among the glitter of cheap new goods. Like good wine, 
which mellows and improves with age, good solid furniture is 
none the worse for a year or two’s wear. Indeed this is a 
test which cheap new goods could not survive! 


The articles included in the Monthly Bargain List 
which Jelks’ publish, of 


High-Grade 
Second-Hand Furniture 


are good examples of the average type of ‘‘ private bargain.’ 


With access to al! the principal private anctions of better class 
homes; with the largest Depositories in London—which give repeated 
opportunities for the acquisition of the best and soundest goods, often 
yielded by depositors to cover storage fees—Jelks & Sons are in a 
position unique in the Furni-hing world. 

Every month an alluring list of sound, solid, 
second-hand gocds thus acquired is issued, and a copy will 
be sent regularly to every reader who sends us his name 
and address on a postcard. 

This list is instructive, and well worth baving by one: as from 
month to month, rare bargains offer, among which will be pieces 
which the reader wou!d not, presumably, care to miss. 


By Way of Example: 


We select haphazard merely one item of the current month's Bargain 
List : 


Well made, selid Walnut Sideboard, with 2 cupboards, with 
well-carved panels and 2 drawers ; back having shaped shelf, 
full width bevelled mirror, and fancy carved top pediment. 


£4 18 6 


Anything appearing in our list can, if preferred, be obtained on Easy Terms 
at a small percentage extra. 


W. JELKS & SONS 


(Bstablished over 50 years.) 
263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, Holloway Road, LONDON, N. 


Telephones—2598 and 2599 North ; 7826 Central. Telegrams—" Jellico, London.” 
Branches: 23, Seuthchurch Road, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA: 21, High Street, NORTH FINCHLEY. 
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immediate consequences. The title is unsuitable, for Ormond did not 
reach the summit of his power until after the Restoration. O'Neill, 
however, died at the end of Mr. Coffey’s period—just before Cromwell 
landed in Ireland. Mr. Coffey is entirely Nationalist in his sym- 
pathies. His thesis is that so long as the government of Ireland is 
conducted on un-Irish lines it must be a failure, and he equally dis- 
likes the interference of Papal Legates and English statesmen. Ormond, 
who is ordinarily eulogised by historians for his loyalty to England 
and detachment from Irish faction, fails to inspire the respect of 
Mr. Coffey. Apparently Mr. Coffey shares Mr. Shaw’s opinion that 
a “loyal” Irishman is abhorrent to nature ; and he points out that 
Ormond “ died a duke.’ Students will find useful the chapters which 
describe in a detailed manner the exceedingly complicated situation 
of Irish parties in the seventeenth century. Is the situation less 
complicated to-day ? Our next civil war will lack an Ormond, but 
history may repeat itself in other respects. At the Confederation of 
Kilkenny, the central incident of Mr. Coffey’s book, all Irish parties 
combined against the Government, and Ireland again seems, after a 
long interval, to be moving towards that dim and divine event. But 
is it true, as Mr. Coffey writes in his preface, that “* religious contro- 
versy has ceased to be based on the old text of pike and gun ” ? 


L’Impérialisme Fran¢ais et les Chemins de Fer Transafricains. Par le 
COMMANDANT Rounens. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 ce. 


An ambitious project of empire is here set forth. The author has 
a scheme for the opening up of the Saharan possessions of France by 
colonisation and by the construction of railways—the scheme being 
intended to benefit both the Africans, the colonists, and the French. 
Commandant Rounens does not even hesitate, after enumerating the 
ills from which modern France suffers, to claim that emigration is a 
remedy for depopulation. The proposed railways are, however, the 
main features of his scheme. He would continue the line which 
already runs inland from Algiers as far south as 25° north of the Equator; 
thence he would have a branch going south-west to Conakry, a seaport 
near the boundary of Sierra Leone, and another branch going south- 
east. down through the Belgian Congo, and which would ultimately 
join the Cape-to-Cairo. The Algiers-Conakry line would, it is claimed, 
soon become the recognised quick route to Brazil, while both railways 
would be of great value to French commerce. The total cost of the 
undertaking is put down at about 1,000,000,000 francs ; this includes 
the preparation of terminal harbours. It is proposed to employ 
natives and also convict labour. To what extent the Sahara, or even 
Algeria, are suited to European colonisation the author does not 
definitely say. Perhaps, after all, the principal interest of this book 
lies in the fact that it represents with justice the new imperial spirit 
in French politics. 


Bismarck, by F. M. Powicxe ; The Industrial Revolution, by Arraur 
Jones ; Empire and Democracy, by G. S. Verrcu ; Applications 
of Electricity for Non-Technical Readers, by ALEXANDER OGILVIE ; 
Luther, by L. D. Acate; Architecture, by Mrs. Arruur BELL; 
Schopenhauer, by Marcriera Beer; Wild Flowers, by Mac- 
GREGOR SKENE; Logic, by STANLEY WituiAMs; Foundations of 
Religion, by Srantey A. Cook; Rome, by A. F. Gites; Land, 
Industry and Taxation, by Frepk. Verinver. The People’s 
Books. T.C. & E.C. Jack. 6d. each net. 


The attitude of the Editor and publishers of this series finds expres- 
sion in the first pages of Mr. Williams’s Logic: ‘These two examples 
. . . have been given to show that Logic is not the learned and classic 
study which we are apt to believe it.” Whatever may be meant by 
the words “ learned” and “ classic,” there is no doubt of the writer's 
intention, which is: “* You can learn all about Logic in this little book 
of only 25,000 words, the price of which is sixpence.” The People’s 
Books is a series of many excellences ; but if it succeeds in getting itself 
taken seriously, the result will be superficiality. It is possible to write 
a comprehensive little biography in the number of words allowed, and 
the biographies before us are uniformly good. It is also possible to 
explain the working of are lamps, etc., as in Mr. Ogilvie’s book. But 
the shade of Mommsen rises in horror at an effort to crowd Roman 
history into such narrow quarters; while English history from 1837 
to 1913, colonies, literature and all, even when treated by the skilful 
hand of Mr. G. S. Veitch, seems particularly limp in its Procrustean bed. 


Philip’s Wife. By Frank G. Layton. Fifield. 1s. net. 


The subject of Dr. Layton’s play is that of Brieux’s Damaged Goods, 
but the author states that his was written before he had read the other. 
Speaking for ourselves, we think Dr. Layton’s play in some respects the 
better one. Its characters are not mere lay figures, such as are those of 
Brieux’s play. There are no long lectures on venereal disease to inter- 
rupt the action, and the ending, where the unhappy wife, who has 
learned the truth about her husband only after two years of marriage, 
bursts out “ Why did no one tell me ?” is at least as poignant as that 
of the more advertised French play. 


A Great Adventuress : Lady Hamilton and the Revolution in Naples, 
By Joseru Turquan and Jutes D’Aurtac. Herbert Jenkins. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Lady Hamilton has already been the subject of so many books, 
apologetic, romantic, and fulminant, that the necessity for yet another 
is hardly obvious. The present authors take the virtuously indignant 
line. They are frigid towards Emma and bitter towards Nelson. They 
allow to neither lover any moral qualities which might compensate for 
those they profess to abhor. They make great play with Nelson's 
treatment of Caracciolo, charging the former with judicial murder, 
with aggravations, although they admit that there is no doubt that the 
Parthenopean admiral had been guilty of base treachery. The book 
is documented with a thoroughness worthy of a better cause. 
Morocco. By Pierre Lori. T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 


This volume appears in a series of translations of Loti. In some 
respects Au,Maroc is the most moving of Loti’s books ; his sentimentality 
is not out of place in a description of these flowery valleys, unknown to 
Europeans, and these ancient and decayed towns, memorials of a more 
vigorous age, desolate under the sun, sad under the moon, full of 
mysterious archways and veiled women. The glamour is laid on 
rather thickly, but it carries conviction, and we reread the book with 
special interest now that M. Loti’s compatriots are stripping Morocco 
of all her veils. 


THE CITY 
M ARKETS have shown a little more life, and various 


matters which have been hanging over the 
markets are gradually being cleared up. The 
American market received a fillip from the decision of the 
Supreme Court regarding the oil-lands of the Southern 
Pacific, declaring that company to be the owner of the 
mineral rights on its lands, whereupon these shares rose 
three points. In my opinion they are still below their real 
value. After continuing their rise Brazilian securities 
have shown some weakness. News of the arrangement of 
the new loan may be forthcoming at any moment, and 
should benefit this market. The recently issued Port of 
London Loan was an immediate success. The South 
African Government issue of £4,000,000 4 per cent. deben- 
tures at 974, repayable at par on June Ist, 1924, the Govern- 
ment having the option of repaying at par on or after 
June Ist, 1919, is attractive on account of the profit on 
redemption; but it is not a Trustee stock, and South 
African loans never seem to go well when issued, so that 
these debentures will probably be obtainable at a discount. 
The Shell Transport and Trading Company held its annual 
meeting on Monday, and the Chairman strongly defended 
the Company against Mr. Churchill’s recent attack in 
connection with the Anglo-Persian Oil deal. The statements 
at the meeting show that the Shell Company is more pros- 
perous than ever, and indications point to still greater profits. 
The shares are now quoted ex the dividend of 6s., and at 
anything under £5 are a cheap purchase. The absorption 
of the Metropolitan Bank by the London City and Midland 
marks another stage in the struggle for supremacy between 
the latter bank and Lloyds Bank. The absorption is inte- 
resting, for it is a long time since a bank belonging to the 
Clearing House has been swallowed up. Indications point 
to a period of cheap money after the turn of the month, 
and on this account an all-round rise of prices appears 
likely. If there is civil war in Ireland, foreign securities 
should rise most, for British capital will find its way into 
countries free from all political disturbances, such as Russia, 
China, Brazil, and Mexico (!); if a compromise is arrived 
at over Ireland, home securities should bound upwards. 
In either case, the general level of prices promises shortly 
to be higher. 
* * * 
Some of the newer countries—that is to say, “new” in 
the sense of their political and industrial development— 
nationalise and municipalise various commercial under- 
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UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.-—The People’s Refreshment House 
P Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
124 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take {1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, West- 
minster. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


MISS FRANCES L. FULLER, 52, New Bond Street, 
W., Specialises in the Advertising of Women’s Businesses 
and Societies. Telephone, Mayfair 2421. 











OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
Schoo!, York 


HOME FOR CHILDREN OF PAKENTS LIVING ABROAD.— 
Lady, living in Bucks, 1 hour's journey from London, undertakes care of small 
children, of allages. Four at present in her house, ages 6,5,4and 2. Vacancy for 
two, either boys or girls, in Sept. Healthy village, good house and large garden.— 
Terms on application to Box 251, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 
PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, ARTICLES FOR SALE 
OR WANTED, one penny per word, m‘nimum 30 words. If replies are to be 


sent to a box number, care of THe New Statesman, sixpence extra must be en- 
closed for postage. 





POSITION VACANT. 
WANTED a PRIVATE SECRETARY of real ability with some know- 


ledge of social and economic questions and if possible of |aw. Apply stating age, 
experience and salary required to E. Ricnarp Cross, Land Enquiry Office, Palace 
Chambers, Westminster. 





POSITIONS WANTED. 


AS SECRETARY to private person or organisation. Oxford graduate and 
barrister, with some business experience and good organising ability, seeks position. 
—Box 247, Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 





TO PUBLISHERS.—young and energetic man requires permanent outside 
(or partly outside) position. Sound experience in many departments of publishing 
Write Box 249, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


TO LET. 
OLD COAST-GUARD COTTAGE on chalk down overlooking sea, 


Devon coast; one living, two bedrooms, scullery. Would be let to careful 
tenants at nominal rent during autumn and winter months.—Apply Fark, 7 Sion 
Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 





TO LET furnished from 1st September, old fashioned HOUSE; two sitting- 
fooms, sitting-hall, 4 bedrooms, bath room and maids’ room, usual offices, garden 
and stable. High position overlooking the South Downs. 44 guineas weekly, 
including garden produce and services of gardener who must live in.—Write Miss 
Bertua Newcomee, The Manor House, Elsted, Petersfield, Hants. 


LARGE HOUSE TO LET in Surrey for 4 or 5 weeks from August Ist. 
Ten acres garden, besides 5 tennis courts and a cricket field. Near Charterhouse, 


24 miles from Godalming Station ; 20 guineas a week, everything can be left.—Box 
No. 252, New STaTESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, L ndon, W.C. 


ARTICLES FOR SALE. 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS to sell second-hand; in good condition. List 


one © intending purchaser.—Miss Crarke, Girls’ Gr:mmar School, Farnham, 
urrey 








FOR SALE.—Lady's Tennis Racket, Ayres’ “ Champion,” 13 oz., almost new ; 
10s. or offer.—Apply G., 3 Auckland Road, Ilford. 





FOR SALE.—a Pencil Sketch or Drawing of Mrs. Charles Kemble, signed by 
Sir Thomas Laurence; size 16 in. by 12 in.; no reasonable offer refused. To be 
Seen at 25 Turners Hill, Cheshunt, N. 
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takings on a basis that would startle the inhabitants of older 
communities which have been trained to handle capital 
with the utmost tenderness. The City of Bristol in the face 
of great opposition has decided, by a majority vote of the 
ratepayers, to purchase its tramway system, but what it 
will have to pay therefor will depend upon the decision of 
the arbitrators. How differently some of these newer 
countries manage it is shown by the prospectus of the City 
of Kieff 5 per cent. loan which was published this week. 
According to the letter from the Mayor, the city has the 
right, on November Ist next, to purchase the tramway 
system of 93 miles at ten times the average net profit of the 
last five years. This means that, based on the last five 
years’ working, the net revenue from the tramways is equal 
to 10 per cent. on the purchase price. Actually, however, 
the position is even better than that, for the profits show a 
steady annual increase, having risen from £102,000 in 1909 
to £202,000 in 1913, so that in purchasing on a five years’ 
average, the city makes a still better bargain. The name 
of the city carries with it ugly recollections of Jewish mas- 
sacres, but it is the fourth largest town of the empire, having 
a population of over 700,000. The properties owned by 
the city compare in value with those of Glasgow, Liverpool 
and Manchester, for the prospectus states that these amount 
to £16,737,808, whereas the city’s total indebtedness, 
including the present loan, amounts to only £3,988,966. 
The amount required annually for interest and sinking fund 
charges is £220,783, whereas last year’s net profits of the 
Tramway Company were £202,207, or almost sufficient to 
cover interest and sinking fund of the city’s entire indebted- 
ness! As the revenues of the city for the current year are 
estimated to exceed £600,000, the security of the loan, 
which at its issue price of 96 yields £5 4s. 2d. per cent., 
appears excellent, and as an example of successful muni- 
cipalisation from the financial point of view (which is all 
that some people seem to consider), the case of this great 
Russian city is worthy of note. 
* * * 


A New York broker’s circular raises the point that the 
increase in the use of motor-cars is a deterring influence on 
the savings of the nation, fur, he writes, “ not only that 
amounts which otherwise were sect aside as savings are now 
being used in buying and maintaining automobiles, but 
also many a sum is actually withdrawn from the savings 
banks for that purpose.” And he gives instances where 
presidents of savings banks have said that they knew of 
various depositors who had withdrawn their money for the 
purchase of motor-cars, and of others who had mortgaged 
their properties for the same purpose. It is stated that this 
is noticeable throughout the United States, and the heavy 
running costs have increased the expenditure of thousands 
of people; and it is interesting to note that in the United 
States brokers are beginning to attribute slackness of 
Stock Exchange business to this cause. When all is said and 
done, however, the owners of the motor-cars are probably 
getting a better run for their money thus expended than by 
entrusting it to the tender mercies of Wall Strect. 

** * * 


Successful concerns which have been established for 
several years sometimes mark the celebration of a jubilee 
or other exceptional event by making a presentation to their 
employees. In this connection an idea which originated 
recently in the United States is finding imitators and is 
worthy of passing notice. This is to present each employee 
with a life insurance policy. To show how it works, the 
cease of the large Methodist book concern in the United 
States may be mentioned. This undertaking last month 
eclebrated its 125th anniversary by insuring the lives of all 


its thousand odd employees. The way in which it is done 
is for the company to insure each employee for a sum equi- 
alent to one year’s salary. The insurance referred to was 
effected with the Equitable Life Assurance Society upon its 
“group plan” devised for the purpose, whereby each 
employee is insured so long as he remains in the service of 
the Company, such insurance being effected without medical 
examination. The idea is one worthy of attention both on 
the part of employers and on that of the insurance com- 
panies. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


William Cory & Son.—In 1896, eight firms of coal factors, contractors, 
lightermen and ship owners amalgamated under this title. Its success 
was immediate. It has since obtained a big interest in the retail coal 
trade by acquiring all the share capital of Rickett, Cockerell & Co., 
which now pays 4 per cent., and last year it took over the Steamship 
Owners Coal Association, so that the Company now possesses a fleet of 
27 well-equipped steamers. In the great coal boom year (1900-1) the 
Company’s profit reached £401,000, and shareholders received 15 per 
cent. This is its highest record. For the past year to March 31st it 
earned a trading profit of £328,000, an easy second best. (There were 
no strikes affecting the Company.) As this is within two years of its 
lowest earnings (£139,000 for 1911-12), Sir A. C. Cory-Wright is naturally 
jubilant. The balance available for the Ordinary shareholders is 
equivalent to 20 per cent. on the Ordinary share capital, but for the 
thirteenth year in succession 10 per cent. is paid. Good management 
marks the Company’s career; it has written off over £1,000,000 from 
the value of the plant originally taken over, 17 years ago ; its reserve 
is £304,000 ; steamers’ insurance fund £40,000. These reserves are 
invested in securities costing £344,000, which this year are being 
written down by £71,000. The position should remain eminently 
satisfactory—provided there are no labour troubles in Wales. 


African Association.—This is one of those undertakings which has 
given adventure and romance to hundreds of its servants. Danger, 
disease and death dogged their footsteps under the West African sun, 
but these men had their thrill, and they made profits for their com- 
pany. The old Royal Niger Company (now the Niger Company) 
sprang from the African Association. Shareholders have done very 
well: 12} per cent. for the 10 years to 1912, in which year they had a 
special bonus of 25 per cent. Holders of the Founder’s shares have had 
their capital back many times over. Last year’s profit was £82,000, 
an increase of £20,000 over 1912. The usual dividend is paid (124 per 
cent.). There are then left accumulated and undivided profits of 
£174,000 belonging to the Ordinary shareholders, equivalent to 10s. 
per share. 


E. & J. Burke (Dublin bottlers)—The strike in Dublin doubtless 
accounts for the fall of £10,000 in the profits of this concern, which for 
the year ended April 30th last, amounted to £83,000. This is the most 
severe setback the Company has experienced for many years. This 
dividend is 7 per cent. against 8} per cent. for the previous period. 
There is a reserve fund of £140,000 invested in high-class securities. 
Cash in hand, £1,810, looks meagre, but there were bills receivable 
£23,000, and altogether the liquid assets, including stocks, exceeded 
the current liabilities by over £383,000—a safe financial position. A 
recovery might be expected in the current year, given ordinary circum- 
stances—but nobody yet knows what the effect of passing the Home 
Rule Bill will be. 


J. G. White.— This excellent firm undertakes contracts and electrical 
engineering work abroad, mainly in South America, where it places 
skilled men and modern appliances at the service of ambitious States 
and municipalities. It has offices at Buenos Ayres, Pernambuco, 
Caracas and Para. Last year was an unfortunate one for S. America— 
crops failed and a monetary crisis supervened. Hence J. G. White & 
Co. suffered and profits declined from £88,800 to £70,300. Whereas, at 
the end of February, 1913, there was work in hand valued at £173,000, 
this year it was only £12,000. In the circumstances the Directors have 
put their money into investments, which now total £420,000. The 
outlook is still by no means bright in the Argentine and Brazil, but it is 
decidedly more hopeful than it was six months ago, and this Company is 
so influential that it may be reckoned upon to obtain an ample share of 
any new undertakings which may be projected. Its standing is excel- 
lent, and its resources are large. The dividend is at the rate of 62 per 
cent. (as before). The £10 Preference shares receive 12 per cent., and 
are quoted at round 144. 


The Model Housing and Estates Association, Ltd.—The new issue of 
shares and loan stock by this Association, which is announced on the 
opposite page, affords an opportunity for those who wish to combine a 
satisfactory form of investment with the encouragement of the provision 
of “‘ model ” houses at low rents. The interest is limited to 5 per cent. 
on the shares, and 4} per cent. on the Loan Stock ; any surplus profit 
that may accrue after providing for redemption of capital being devoted 
partly to the formation of a reserve fund, and partly to the payment of 
bonus to tenants and employees. A part of the working capital, to 
the amount of £17,600, is being provided by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES ACT, 1890, 
AND 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING, &c., ACT, 1909. 


e Model Housing & Estates Association Ltd. 


(Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, as a ‘‘ Public Utility Society,'' within the meaning of the Hou sing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909.) 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. 
42 per cent. Loan Stock - - - £65,587 
5 per cent. Shares, 14,858 of £1 each £14,858 


£80,445 
There is now offered for amie £34,413 Loan Stock, payable as follows: 














On Application _ wn ae om ie £10 per £100 
On Allotment _s - _ eit ose £30 per £100 
One month after Allotment on sa sa ane £30 per £100 
Two month: after Alletment _... . £30 per £100 


Or the whole amount may be paid up ii in n full ¢ on allotment. 
Interest is payable on the amount paid up from time to time, and is calculated from the actual dates of payment of each instalment. 


THE LOAN STOCK ranks in priority to the Share Capital, both as to principal and interest, and is entitled to fixed interest at the rate of Four 
and Three Quarters per cent. per annum free of Income Tax, which is equivalent to £5 1s. 9d. per cent. paid subject to deduction of Income Tax. 
This interest is paid half-yearly on the Ist of April and 1st of October in every year. 
The Loan Stock Interest and a Five per cent. per annum Dividend on the Shares (being the maximum Dividend 
permissible under the Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909) have been regularly paid each half-year since 
the tormation of the Association free of Income Tax. 








Directors : 
Sm FRANCIS W. LOWE, M.P., 34, Draycott Place, Cadogan Gardens, S. A. FRECH, M.L.C.E., e Ridge, Ridgeway, Woking 
London, S.W. (Chatrman) J. GAY FRENCH, M.S., F.R.C.S 135, Harley Street, London, W 
Six ROBERT J. PRICE, M.P., 6, Sussex Mansions, London, S.W. (Deputy OSCAR GRAY, 83, Gloucester Terr ace, London, W. 
Chatrman). ARNOLD G. HANSARD, M.LE.E., Limpsfeld, Surrey. 
F. W. EDWARDS, 15, Beach Lawn, Waterloo, near Liverpool. T E. PRICE, 21, Vardens Road, New Wandsworth 
Solicitor» 


DEVONSHIRE MONKLAND & CO., 1, Fredericks Place, London, E.( 
Auditors : 
) Both of Jackson, Pixtey, Browninc, Husey & Co., 
58, Coleman Street, London, E.C., 
Chartered Accountants 


ERNEST I. HUSEY, F.C.A., M.V.O ‘ 
$. W. RUNTZ, F.C A. j 


Bankers : 
THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, 120, High Holborn, London, W.C 


Secretary and Registered Offices: 
F. C. BUSHBY, 24, Bedford Row, London, W.C 


PROSPECTUS. 


development of its estates and the erection of its dwellings, and seeks to 





OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Association is registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies mitigate the evils of intermittent employment by so arranging its work as to 

Act, 1893, with the objects stated in its Rules, and mainly with a view enable a constant body of workers of each trade to be maintained in regular 
1. To provide healthy homes for the Working Classes. employment. By these means they secure work of the best class and provide 
2. To afford a secure and remunerative investment. for the well-being of the employees 


3. Te improve the conditions of employment in the Building Trade, > — > 

4. Te encourage Thrift. ENCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT. 
The Association is a “ Public Utility Society” within the meaning of 
ction 4 of the Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, and is there 


The surplus profits after payment of the maximum dividend on the Shares, 
and after providing for redemption of capital, will be applied partly in the 
fore in a position to avail itself of the provisions of that Act and of th: formation of a reserve fund and partly as bonuses to the tenants and 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1899, whereby loans may be obtained employces As an encouragement of thrift tenants and employees are allowed 
from His Majesty’s Public Works Loan Board at 3§ per cent. per annum. A to subscribe for withdrawable shares, and those who so subscribe will receive 
payment of less than 5 per cent. per annum provides both for the interest and double the preperssennse bonus payable to tenants and employees who are not 
for the repayment of the principal in 40 years Shareholder The scheme contains the advantages of the ordinary co-opera 
7 ' ‘ tive scheme, while avoiding the discontent often felt where the holding of 


PROVISION OF HEALTHY HOMES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. Shares is made a condition of the bonus The Directors consider that by 


Estates have been acquired at Thornton Heath, Friern Barnet, East Barnet, i sen that both tenants and employees shall have a direct interest in the 
and North Fincl ile vy, and £153,411 has been expended in their acquisition welf of the Association they are taking the best means to promote its 
and the erection thereon of houses of the special types adopted by the Ass permas nent prosperity 


ciation. These houses have been kept constantly occupied. Every effort is _ » 

made to introduce all such recent improvements in housing and town plan APPLICATIONS. 
ning as the local bye-laws pe rmit, and to ensure efficient sanitation lh 
mtinued demand for this class of dwelling has led the Directors to arrange 
for the construction of 114 similar houses at New Southgate, where there is 


Applications for Loan Stock must be made on the subjoined form, and 
should be sent with the remittance for the deposit to the registered office of 
the Association, 24, Bedford Row, London, W.C., or to the Bankers of the 
an urgent demand for better housing accommodation, and His Majesty's Association, _The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 120, High Holborn 
Public Works Loan Commissioners have officially advised the Association London, W. 
that they have resolved to advance the sum of £17,600 at 3] per cent. per Loudon, toth May, 1014 
‘naum to be applied towards the erection of these houses. . 


s rf 


labour with requests to undertake Housing schemes for their employees, and 


TO 
sr gufhigt Wha. the ‘objects of “the Asociation, cau, be satisfactorily «<The Model Housing and Estates Association 
LIMITED 


The Directors have also been approached by several large employer 


co-operating with such em; ers in the provision 
ilings, and that a large capital can be profitably and antety ones ved q 
carrying out these schemes. The Association will apply to the Public Work . 4 : 
pear Commissioners for assistance in completing these schemes so soon as tl Registered Office: 24, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.~« 
requisite additional capital has been subscribed APPLICATION FOR LOAN STOCK. 
PROGRESS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 








' , ws] se on bre 
The rental of the Association's properties at the date of this Prospectr I, the ndersigned, hereby . Ps a 4 m. 4 and che . 

corned £13,000 per annum, and will be materially increased on completiorz Quarters per Cent. Loan Stock in the above-named ation, in —— ; f 

tk »w in progress I net profits earned have from the « which I agree to pay to per cent n app! -_ on, 30 per cent - age oe 

. ncement proved sufficient to provide for the full interest on the Loan _ per cent. one month after allotme nt, and 30 per cent. two months after 
Stock from time to time issued, and for the max imum dividend on the sut allotment, and to be bound by the rules of the Association ; 

scribed Share capi tal joth interest and dividenc have been punctua e€ a remittance being 10 per cent app ation 
paid on the due dates since the incorporation of th " Asso jation, and the net Name (in full) 

prohts of the past year were sufficient to provide for such interest and divi (State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 

dend and to lea a margin of £762 to be carried to the current year's . . 

account. These results show that the provision of healthy dwellings on the Usual Signature 

ints laid down by the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, can be Address 


carried m with due regard to the security of the capital invested therein, 


) >. , 
and that sufficient profits can be earned to make the Loan and Share capital Occupation 


f the Com; pany remunerative investments Dated the of 19 
IMPR°VEMENT OF THE CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN Cheques and P.O. to be made payable to the London Joint Stock Bank, 
a. BUIL — TRADE. = ree ‘ Limited, and crossed & Co. 
+ lg gps maditions under which building operations are conducted * This may be for any amouat not exceeding 4s,000 in multiples of 41 


involve the engagement of lar rge numbers of artisans of a particular trade 
at Various stages of the work, and their discharge at one hour's notice as This form when filled up should be posted with semittnnse to tho Lenten Seles Dod Bonk intel > 
those stages are ¢ ompleted The As-ociation employs direct labour in the High Holborn, London. W.C., orto the Registered 0: fices of the Association, 24 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
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Fabian Women’s Group 
HON. SECRETARY ee a MRS. C. M: WILSON 








The Fabian Women’s Group came into being as a result of the widespread feeling among its 
promoters that there was a close analogy between the advance of women and the growth of 
Socialism, and that this connection needed to be made clear. They held that the complete political 
and economic emancipation of women was essential to any real socialisation of our national life. 
They looked forward to a time when each individual should be economically independent, with 
ever-widening personal freedom. 

The Fabian Women’s Group was formed in order to study and to strengthen the economic 
position of women and to bring them into line with men in the advance towards paid work for all, 
for the equal advantage of all. It asks for equality of opportunity for women as for men: it 
asserts that if half the community is to remain in a weak economic position, progress for the other 
half must, in the nature of things, be retarded. By “ equality of opportunity ” Fabian women do 
not necessarily mean “similarity of opportunity,” either as between the sexes or as between 
individuals. 

The Fabian Women’s Group seeks to clear up the present popular confusion of judgment 
which at one moment exaggerates and distorts the nature of the essential disabilities of the woman- 
worker, and the next ignores those disabilities altogether when determining the social burden to 
be imposed upon her. Its object has been, and is, to discover how far difference of sex-function 
must necessarily cause a difference of mental outlook and a differentiation of work. Lack of 
knowledge of existing conditions, their causes and history, insufficient data upon which to base 
theories or demands—these were the first wants it was necessary to supply. It was felt that, if 
women are to be freed from political and economic subjection, they must examine their position 
for themselves and express their needs from their own standpoint. 

The subject first investigated was that of women’s natural disabilities as workers. An en- 
deavour was made to discover the differences in ability for productive work involved in difference 
of sex-function, first in women not actively engaged in child-bearing, and secondly in mothers 
with their special disabilities. 

The next step was to investigate the position of women as workers and as consumers in this 
country in former ages. Fifteen historical papers, dealing with various aspects of the subject, 
have been read and discussed. The Group has begun its study of women as producers and con- 
sumers in this country at the present time. Eighteen lectures of this series have been given and 
have evoked so much interest that it was decided to produce a series of books of which the papers 
and discussions at the Group meetings should form the nucleus. The first volume, ““ Women 
Workers in Seven Professions,” published by Messrs. Routledge at 6s. net, is now on sale. 

A series of Women’s Group pamphlets, dealing with social questions from the woman’s stand- 
point, has been published by the Fabian Society : 

(x) ‘‘ The Working Life of Women,” by Miss B. L. Hutchins, A valuable collection of 
statistics, showing the relative age and numbers of women workers. Price Id. 

(2) ‘‘ Family Life on {1 a Week,” by Mrs. Pember Reeves. The now well-known col- 
lection of family budgets, which has since formed the nucleus of ‘‘ Round About a Pound a 
Week,” a book recently published by Messrs. Bell. Price 2d. 

(3) ‘‘ Women and Prisons,” by Mrs. Charlotte Wilson and Miss Helen Blagg. This 
pamphlet utilises the information obtained by a Sub-Committee of the Group from suffragist 
prisoners. It deals with the English Penal System for women and makes suggestions for its 
reform. Price 2d. 

Two further pamphlets of this series are in preparation and will appear in the near future, viz. : 

(4) ‘‘ The Economic Foundation of the Woman Movement,” by Miss Mabel Atkinson ; 
and 

(5) ‘‘ Women in Agriculture: their Work and Payment,” a historical survey by Mrs. 
Charlotte Wilson. 

Besides the above, the Group published two Summaries of the Lectures upon the Disabilities 
of Women as Workers, and upon the Disabilities of Mothers as Workers. Price 1d. each. 

Thus in various ways the members of the Fabian Women’s Group are attempting to justify 
the faith which is in them: they are working strenuously for the economic independence which 
they believe to be the sole remedy for various social ills : they are endeavouring to establish, as the 
result of economic investigation, that this solution must ultimately be accepted by all those who 
believe in equality of opportunity for all citizens, irrespective of sex. They have nothing to fear 
~ from knowledge of facts ; ignorance alone can bar their way to freedom. The full emancipation 
of women, economic, civil, and political, is an integral part of the socialistic ideal. 

Further information regarding the Group and particulars as to membership can be obtained 
from the Assistant Secretary, Fabian Women’s Group, 31 Alfred Place, Tottenham Court Road, 
. W.C. 
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